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A ROMANCE 
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CHAPTER I. 




N a quiet, quaint, 
T may almost say, 
undiscovered nook 
of Merry England, 
lies a humble little 
borough, not men- 
tioned in any sche- 
dule of the Reform 
Bill. To get to it, 
you must leave all main dusty roads — the pro- 
jected railway there was never made, and the 
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chairman of the enterprising company now lives 
in the Capecure at Boulogne-sur-Mer — and betake 
yourself to wandering cross ways of very uncertain 
length, which lead through quiet fields, and fat 
loamy meadows, and by primitive farm houses, 
until you see, peering above the trees, a grey 
battered-looking steeple, very much the worse 
for wear, surmounted by a weather-cock, which, 
in consequence either of rust or a remarkable 
prevalence of westerly winds, has looked steadily 
towards the setting sun for a quarter of a century. 
The steeple and the weather-cock are the steeple 
and weather-cock of the town of Forty-winks. 

Proceeding onwards, you mark a scattered cot- 
tage or two, then a row of almshouses, then a pump. 
After this you turn the comer by the stocks — the 
May-pole is just opposite — into the High Street. 
You are now in Forty-winks. To the right you 
will behold the Lamb Inn and Hotel : observe the 
scattered market carts which stand before it. That 
building on the left, raised upon smouldering stone 
pillars, is the Town Hall. The market is held 
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beneath it every Tuesday; and the Corporation, 
which consists of a mayor, a mace, two aldermen, 
and a beadle, meet in the damp white-washed 
room above, As often as may be necessaiy, for the 
discussion of the financial or general policy of 
Forty- winks. 

As I said, it is a quiet, easy-going place. People 
look from windows at a foot passenger, as they would 
do at a chaise and pair in more lively towns. 
Sometimes you might drop a pin from a second 
floor, and hear its tiny tinkle upon the pavement. 
The grocer and the draper and the baker dose half 
the day in their shops, or chat listlessly each from 
his respective door. Children principally abound 
in the tortuous passages which branch from the 
High Street, leading amongst irregular rows of 
cottages to the outskirts of Forty-winks, where 
green patches of cheerful garden-ground begin to 
penetrate and intersect the straggling limbs of the 
little town, and then gradually to introduce them 
to the open fields. 

At Xo. 10 High Street — there are no numbers, 
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but I am counting from the Cross, northwards — 
there is a shop, over which is placed this sign, 

John Chirrup, Pastry-cook and Confectioner. 



m-v 




Mr. Chin-up was, and I believe is still, a little 
fat man, of easy and festive disposition, inclined to 
a good dinner, and to a snug nap after it. He is 
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very popular in Forty-winks, not only by reason of 
his pastry, which is positively the staple of the 
place, but on account of his merry good-heartedness. 
Indeed, the fat sweetness of his condiments appear 
to have entered into the mans nature. He has 
been heard to say that if he had his will, the world 
should be one great plum-cake, and all the men and 
women kings and queens, in rich robes of dainty 
sugar. Every evening Mr. Chirrup takes his place 
near the fire in the public room at the Lamb. The 
bell-pull hangs at his elbow, and when any of the 
company require a replenished pipe or glass, they 
say — the phrase is stereotyped in Forty-winks — 
"Mr. Chirrup, would you oblige?" on which Mr. 
Chirrup always responds, "Too happy;" and jerks 
the bell with a radiant countenance. 

I have said that Chirrup lives at Xo. 10 High 
Street. He is a bachelor, but a niece, Pattie Chir- 
rup, at the opening of our story a pretty, thought- 
less, little human doll of sixteen or thereby, cheers 
his solitude. Xo. 10 is, as may be conceived by 
ingenious minds, next to Xo. 11. Both houses 
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TATTIE CHIRRUP. 



in fact appear one, separated from Nos. 9 and 12 
by a lane on one hand, and a bit of waste ground 
— where they are going to erect either a Mecha- 
nics' Institute or a Gas Works — on the other. 
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Behind Nos. 10 and 11 there are narrow strips 
of garden. 

The name engraved upon the dirty brass door- 
plate of Xo. 11, Chirrup's neighbour's house, is 
Snitch. The gentleman answering to this aj^pella- 
tion is also a bachelor ; but lives perfectly alone, 
doing his own cooking, and, as has been suspected 
from the cut of his ungainly, ill put on clothes, his 
own tailoring also. Snitch is a snarling, sulky, 
ill-tempered man. Had he been a poet or a gentle- 
man, he would have been a misanthrope, a recluse, 
a lofty-minded being, turning with disdain from 
the vulgar attributes of the vulgar herd. But as 
he could neither write — or at all events did not 
try — a Childe Harold, a Manfred, or a Giaour — 
people contented themselves with thinking him 
simply an ill-conditioned, peevish, unamiable, man, 
possibly troubled with the bile. 

Snitch had no acquaintances in Forty-winks, 
but he always attended funerals, and generally 
wore a dress of rusty black. He was the terror of 
all the children in the place. He would throw 
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stones into the water if he caught them fishing in 
the Slush— a ditch, by courtesy called a stream, 
which runs by Forty-winks, but in what direction 
nobody ever found out ; and was on one occasion 
caught sticking pins into Mrs. John Brown's baby, 
when that sweet poppet had been left on a green 
knoll, whilst its fond mother was engaged in sepa- 
rating her eldest son Johnny from Charley Tanks, 
the young gentlemen being engaged in a pugilistic 
encounter, touching the proprietorship of certain 
lark s eggs, all of which were unhappily smashed in 
the struggle. So Mr. Snitch was an object of much 
odium and some mysterious fear in Forty- winks. 
He evidently had some money, for he did nothing, 
and paid his way, visiting Scraggs, the butcher, 
once or twice a-week. Scraggs was a jolly fellow, 
with a purple, greasy face, and used to boast that 
he always gave Snitch the tough bits. 

Snitch, however, had one friend, a dog. He 
called it Angel, but it must have been a fallen one. 
It was a long-backed, short-legged, whitey-brown 
beast, which knew the taste of half the legs in 
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Forty-winks. Many had been the gruff represen- 
tations made to Snitch upon the biting propensities 
of the dog, and still more gruff had been the mas- 
ter's answers. And yet nobody cared about killing 
the beast. Certainly, one good-natured, and yet 
good-for-nothing fellow, half bird-fancier and half 
poacher, had treated Angel to a distant charge 
of snipe-shot, which caused the animal to limp 
in its gait ; but Snitch kept his eye upon the 
aggressor, who was very shortly, upon Angel's 
master's information, treated to six months in the 
county prison, for trespassing in pursuit of game. 
Still Mr. Snitch's quadruped pet received many a 
sly blow from stick and stone. But it bore all in 
silence. A brickbat flung at it with a good will 
which sent the animal head over heels into a ditch, 
did not as much as elicit a yelp. But it did howl 
sometimes. Mr. Chirrup could bear testimony to 
that. By eleven o'clock at night all was generally 
quiet in Forty- winks, excepting Snitch's Angel. 
Regularly at that hour the brute began to howl. 
It was thought that Snitch had trained it to the 
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habit of nocturnal yelping, out of spite to humanity 
in general. At all events, Angel commenced 
business every evening at bed-time. His kennel 
was in the back garden ; and just as the lights were 
disappearing from bed-room windows, he poked his 
head out of his wooden habitation, and howled, 
whined, barked, and yelped by turns, sometimes 
until dawn, sometimes until breakfast time. 

The whole population of course suffered from 
Angel, but Chirrup, owing to his proximity, was 
the greatest martyr. I have said that Chirrup 
loved good eating and good sleeping, like a sensible 
man as he was. Angel interfered little with the 
one, but he completely spoiled the other. Half-a- 
dozen times did the justly indignant pastry-cook 
complain to Snitch, who merely grinned and rubbed 
his hands in his pockets. 

" I don't keep you from yelping at the Lamb," 
said Snitch ; " why should you keep my dog from 
yelping in my garden '?" 

Chirrup threatened to indict master and dog as 
nuisances; but somehow the Forty-winkians were 
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not a litigious people, and Chirrup was naturally 
indolent, so the threat remained a threat, and 
nothing else. Angel yelped and yelped : Chirrup 
got up half-a-dozen times in the night — his bed- 
room window overlooked the garden — and by turns 
coaxed and stormed at the implacable uisturber of 
his rest. Once or twice the confectioner tried the 
effects of bribery and corruption, flinging a piece or 
two of mouldy pastry to the cur. Angel greedily 
devoured the mess, and then barked for more ; so 
it became evident to Chirrup that if he were to 
silence the dog by keeping him eating, he must 
devote every pie, pudding, tart, lollipop, and con- 
fection in his shop to the purpose. So he gave over 
the attempt, and Angel persevered in his mal- 
practices. Every night at the Lamb, Chirrup re- 
tailed his griefs. He was getting quite pale from 
want of sleep. Occasionally, under the influence 
of an extra pipe or an extra glass, he would threaten 
to kick Snitch and throttle his dog next day ; but 
when the morning came, he never took any overt 
step in the matter, and at night Angel barked and 
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Chirrup tossed restlessly between the blankets as 
before. 

So stood mutters when Christmas was approach- 
ing. Now, Chirrup was famed for his mince-pies 
Christmas would not, in Forty-winks, have been 
Christmas without Chirrup's mince-pies. They 
were looked upon as parts of the solemnities of the 
season, and the demand was universal. 

One night, after the pastry-cook had gone 
through a hard day's work in the preparation of his 
first batch of pies, he appeared in his usual place 
at the Lamb. 

" You're not looking well, Chirrup, this even- 
ing," said Bob Tanks, the grocer, one of his 
cronies. 

" Why, you see. Mr. Tanks," replied the con- 
fectioner, "a good ten hours' work before a hot 
oven, in a tolerable floury atmosphere, don't im- 
prove a man "s complexion." 

" And that 's true," said Croats the baker. " It 
takes a good night's sleep after that — it does." 

"A good night's sleep!" exclaimed Chirrup- 
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" All ! it's very easy to speak — it is ; but it's little 

sleep I '11 have this blessed night ; for that 

dog " 

"He barks yet, does he?'' inquired Tanks, 
who lived at the other end of the town. " Well, 
I've sometimes thought I heer'd him, and so as 
the missus." 

"Bark!" exclaimed Chirrup, "bark! I believe 
you. I never see such a born devil for noise." 

" Why don't you give him a mince-pie or two?" 
demanded Tanks. " He'd eat them." 

" "Would'nt he !" said Chirrup. " Yes, and then 
growl for more." 

'• Not if you made them right," hinted Tanks. 

" Make em right !" ejaculated the pastry-cook. 
" If I make my mince-pies right, eh?" 

" You see," said Tanks, gravely, " there 's two 
ways o' makin' pies : one way for Christians, as is 
good customers, and another way for curs, as is 
rum customers. There is sonic things — as a dog 
don't bark arter eating them, " 

" Mr. Chirrup, would you oblige?" said ihe 

H 
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baker, who having been engaged in a polemical 
discussion -with certain of the company, had heard 
nothing of Tanks's advice. 

" Too happy," mechanically responded Chirrup, 
and then, after jerking the bell, he pondered upon 
the grocer's words and remained in a wrapt state, 
similar to Macbeth' s condition after meeting the 
witches. 



CHAPTER II. 




HERE are two drug- 
gists' shops in Forty- 
winks: one of them, 
an " establishment " 
in the main street, 
with a splendid pic* 
ture connected with 
the Pharmaceutical 
College in the win- 
dow ; the other, a dingy little shop, in a secondary 
lane, faced by the high blank wall of the garden 
of the Grange. 

Into this shop Mr. Chirrup bent his furtive way, 
the forenoon after the conversation at the Lamb. 

B'2 
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The proprietor was making pills by the help of a 
fluted brass machine, which divided a roll of nasty 
brown paste into pellets of the requisite size. " Mr. 
Chirrup, sir, and is it you ?" said the druggist, 
"You don't mean to say you want physic"" 

"No, iki," replied Chirrup, hastily: "never 
took any since I was a boy, and don't mean to begin. 
I — I— want— the fact is," and Chirrup could not 
help a little hesitation from being visible in his 
manner, " I want some arsenic." 

" Not for the mince-pies"" observed the drug- 
gist, jokingly. 

Mr. Chirrup took an involuntary step back, and 
then replied majestically, " No nonsense, if you 
please, sir. Give me what I want, and ask no 
questions." 

This outbreak was so unlike the pastry-cook's 
general suavity of manner, that the druggist fixed 
a keen look upon him. 

"Rats," stammered Chirrup, "rats." 
" Ah !" said the proprietor of the shop, and 
without another word he went to a drawer, took 
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out a quantity of white powder, weighed it, made 
it up into a small packet, and handed it over to his 
customer, who paid the demanded price ; and, bidding 
an awkward good-day to the vendor, left the shop. 
Mr. Chirrup took a circuitous route home, and 
went round the corners carefully, for he had a sort 
of indefinable lurking apprehension of Snitch's 
wrath, now that he carried what he trusted would 
lie the seasoning of Angel's last meal in his pocket. 
He reached his shop, however, unmolested, and 
entering it dismissed Pattie, who presided in his 
absence, to dress herself for the day. The pastry- 
cook then selected one of the most tempting mince- 
pies from the shelf, and after glancing uneasily 
around, retreated to the desk, which was at the end 
of the counter, and screened by a bit of brown cot- 
ton from vulgar gaze. Chirrup was about to poison 
a dog — a filthy, unbearable cur; yet so placid was 
his nature, so milky his blood, that he experienced 
about as much trepidation as many a man would 
feel before administering the same fatal dose to a 
fellow-creature. 
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The pastry-cook undid the little packet of white 
powder, and placed it beside the mince-pie upon 
the desk. Then opening the latter carefully with a 
breakfast knife, he looked first at the tempting food, 
and then at the deadly poison. It appeared such a 
fearful thing to mix the one with the other. Had it 
been a bit of meat or bread , he thought he should 
not have minded. Dogs and men eat bread and 
meat ; but mince-pie is peculiarly a human dish, 
and a Christmas dish. Chirrup's hand trembled 
as he took a pinch uf the powder and held it above 
the savoury fruit, tucked in between blankets of 
pastry. He paused long, looking vacantly out 
of the window between a jar of mixed confec- 
tions and a box of peppermint lozenges. 

"Oh! o — o — oh!" sobbed a boys voice in 
the street. 

Chirrup started, and presently Tommy Sawyer 
— he knew him well — came limping and bopping 
along on the opposite pavement, rubbing his leg, 
while Angel appeared walking deliberately home, 
licking his lips. 
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The pastry-cook no longer hesitated. With a 
tolerably profuse hand lie sprinkled the arsenic 
over the savoury contents of the mince-pie ; and 
then hastily flinging the remainder of the drug into 
the fire, covered the deadly pasty with its saucer- 
like top, and was in the act of depositing it in a 
lock-up drawer, when Pattie's head was popped into 
the shop, and Pattie's voice exclaimed, " Uncle !" 

" Well," ejaculated Chirrup, jumping up with 
a nervous start, the fatal mince-pie in his hand. 
"Who s there, eh'*" 
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" Law !" said Pattie, " I declare you 're getting 
quite nervous, uncle. I only wanted you to do the 
bottom hook of my dress ; I've broken all my nails 
trying to do it." They are a primitive people at 
Forty- winks. 

The pastry-cook glanced irresolutely around. 
Ha evidently did not like to lock up the mince-pie 
before his niece ; so, after a moment's hesitation. 
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he said, " Well, then, make haste, you baggage !" 
and depositing the deadly pasty upon the counter, 
followed Pattie through the glass door which led to 
the parlour. 
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Mr. Chirrup before leaving the shop did not 
look into the street, otherwise he would have seen 
a shabby hungry-like boy flattening his nose against 
one of the windows, and industriously contemplat- 
ing the good things in them. This young gentle- 
man had observed the mince-pie laid upon the 
counter, had marked the 
retreat of the master of 
the shop, and after waiting 
for a second to give him 




law, sprang into the deserted warehouse, snatched 
up the coveted pasty, and was in the act of dis- 
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appearing over the threshold as Mr. Chirrup 
showed again at the glass door. 

The Hurried tradesman caught a momentary. 
glimpse of an uplifted leg vanishing round his door- 
posts. His eye instinctively fell upon the counter : 
the mince-pie was gone. Mr. Chirrup was not 
given to gymnastics, but he vaulted into the public 
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part of the shop, and rushed into the street. The 
same leg he had seen a moment before was just 
visible at the corner where High Street is inter- 
sected by Cross Lane ; and down the lane in ques- 
tion went Mr. Chirrup in hot pursuit. He was 
always fated to be just too late. The narrow street 
where he had bought the poison ran at right angles 
to Cross Lane, and parallel witli the High Street. 
At the corner Mr. Chirrup obtained the same mo- 
mentary glimpse of the thief's limb as he had 
caught twice before ; but when he himself arrived 
at the same point, not a being was visible. Chir- 
rup's heart sunk within him. He cast a despair- 
ing glance up and down the street, and then 
mechanically followed in the direction in which the 
unhappy amateur of mince-pies had disappeared. 
This course led him by the shop where he had 
purchased the arsenic. The druggist stood at the 
door, and saw Chirrup run hatless and breathless 
by, the pastry-cook not having the heart or the 
time to stop to ask a single question. 

"Oh, Lord!" soliloquised the pill-maker; 
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" here 's a job ! Why did I give him that arsenic •' 
He 's been and poisoned some one, that 's clear. I 
might have known what he wanted it for by his 
manner. They '11 bang him, they re safe to do that ; 
and me, they'll make mean accessory bofi >re the 
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fact. I'm a done man— done!" And so saying, 
the horrified druggist retired into his shop. 

Meantime chirrup, utterly at fault, ran distract- 
edly up one lane and down another. His proceed- 
ings were of course not unoliserved. Wondering 
faces appeared at the windows — hurrying forms 
emerged from hastily opened doors. Half-a-dozen 
times was the pastry-cook entreated to stop and 
tell who or what he was running after, hut he re- 
plied not a word ; and at length, utterly baffled and 
worn out, he walked slowly back to his shop, fol- 
lowed by an escort of wondering boys, whom Chir- 
rup, suddenly turning upon the threshold, ordered 
away, in a tone they had never before heard used 
by the good-natured little confectioner. But one 
or two of the grown-up people of the place, who 
had cautiously followed in the rear, remarked how 
livid was Chirrup's cheek, and how wild and 
excited was his eye. 

Pattie was in the shop when he entered. 
" Uncle, uncle !" she exclaimed, " what ever is the 
matter? Do you know that you were in such a 
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burry that you stuck the hook in the hem, and not 
in the eve '.'" 

"Go clown stairs!" said Chirrup, in a voice 
which blanched the cheeks of his niece, who obeyed 
■without speaking. 

Chirrup sat down again at his desk, with his 
hands clenched upon the ledger before him. For 
a moment or two there was a dead silence. His 
eyes wandered vacantly round the shop ; they fell 
upon the shelf of mince-pies ; and as he jerked his 
head in the opposite direction, his glance caught 
hardly less assuring object. Upon the pavement 
before the shop sat Angel, more hideous than ever, 
his little bleared eyes appearing to Mr. Chirrup to 
be winking upon him 1 ietween the confection bottles. 
The poor pastry-cook groaned audibly. " And 
for you," he murmured, " for yon I m a murderer. 
For you I '11 have taken the life of a fellow-creature 
— a sinful one, but still a fellow-creature. Oh 
dear! Oh dear! I wmidi-T if he 's alive yet." 

And so saying Chirrup's head fell heavily upon 
the desk, and he remained motionless. He was 
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roused l.y the none of footsteps and a grating 
voice, and starting up with a quickened inspiration, 
he saw the ugly face of Snitch gazing at him, over 
the screen of the desk. 

For a moment the two men looked at each 
other. Chirrup s (nv<' wis as white as paper, tears 
were flowing down his cheeks, the facial muscles 
were rigid, and the eyes hud a wild stare 

" So," said Snitch very slowly, " so." Chir- 
rup's legs appeared to twitch under him, and a cold 
hand seemed to clasp his heart. In a moment the 
hlood rushed through him, like a cataract, and, as 
he started up, his face was purple. 

"What is it " he rather screamed than 
said. 

"Oh, ah! nothing," drawded Snitch. "Have 
you anything to say about my dog' 1 " 

" No, no, no," exclaimed the pastry-cook. 

" That 's lucky," drawled Snitch, " I thought 
you had." 

" VVhal do you want? quick ! '' shouted the con- 
fectioner. 
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" Only one of your famous mince-pies," re 
sponded the other. 

It was the first time Snitch had ever asked for 
such a thing, and Chirrup thought that he laid a 
significant emphasis upon the " famous." The 
poor fellow sunk backwards on his stool, and glared 
upon his customer, who gazed at him in turn as 
though he would look into his very soul. Snitch 
spoke at last. 

" There s something the matter with you," he 
said, with more apparent feeling than could have 
been looked for ; "I 11 call again." Then he fixed a 
second long look upon the pallid, working face 
before him, and whistling for Angel, left the 
shop. 

Chirrup followed him with his eyes until he 
disappeared, and then struck the desk a violent 
blow with his clenched fist. " He knows it," he 
muttered ; " in half an hour all Forty-winks will 
know it. "What will thy say at the Lamb to- 
night. No one will believe my story. Poison a 
dog with a mince-pie, and then leave it on the 
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counter — no, no ! And then my hesitating, and 
giung to the out-of-the-way shop to buy the arsenic ; 
ami ray running out like a madman after nobody 
knows what! I 'm lost, lost, lust ! Pityandlook 
down on me ! I 'm lost !" 

At this moment a man entered the shop; 
Chirrup recognised the pale face of the druggist of 
the hack street, 

" Don't say I sold you the arsenic, and I '11 not 
denounce you for the murder," he said in a hoarse 
whisper. 

The pastry-cook moved his lips, but no sound 
passed them. 

"I'm a man with a young family," pleaded 
the druggist, always in the same horrible whisper; 
" I love my wife ! I do ; I was in the wrong to sell 
you the poison ; but, my children, my children ! if 
I am transported they will die in the workhouse, 
I know they will. Confess, but spare me." 

Chirrup could only wave his hand ; and the 
man vanished from the shop, taking, however, a 
couple of tarts with him, and displaying them when 
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he reached the street, as though to satisfy every- 
body as to the cause of his visit to the pastry 
cook's. 

The self-condemned poisoner sat for two or 
three minutes speechless ; at length he found his 
voice. 

" I shall be hanged, hanged, hanged, by the 
neck until I am dead ; and the Lord have mercy 
upon my soul," he groaned, unconsciously repeat- 
ing part of the terrible phraseology of the extreme 
sentence of the law. Then he paused ; suddenly 
his eye brightened. " I shall not be hanged," he 
cried; " no, no, there is the Slush," and he rose 
from his seat and wiped the cold sweat from his 
forehead. 

At this moment the glass door opened, and 
Pattie looked timidly into the shop. The eyes of 
the uncle and niece met. 

" Go away," he said; " Go away, good girl; go, 
do go ! ' 

" But uncle, uncle, I am frightened ; oh tell 
me, has anything happened ? " 
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"I can't tell her," muttered Chirrup; and 
then lie murmured aloud, " No, no, child, nothing, 
(io into the parlour, and I '11 come to you— or stay, 
I 'm nut well, I shall go out into the air for a little ; 
•when I go, come and mind the shop; I '11 be back 
presently." 

l'attic withdrew with anything but a satisfied 
countenance ; and her uncle hastily seizing a piece 
of paper, scribbled in almost illegible characters 
the following note : — 

" I confess the poisoning, but I did not mean 
it. I am the victim of circumstances. I 'U be 
found in the Slush. Don't think too ill of me. 
I could not bear to die on the gallows. I leave my 
all to my niece Pattie ; and I hope Government 
won't interfere 

"John Chirrup." 

This incoherent epistle the almost paralysed 
man folded with trembling hands, and then, taking 
up the pen, he sought to address it. His mind 
appeared for the moment to have left him, for he 
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paused and squeezed his forehead with his left 
hand, as though he would recall the name he wished 
to trace ; and then, as if unable to succeed, he 
uttered a despairing exclamation, wrote rapidly the 
words, " To Any One," flung the letter thus com- 
prehensively addressed upon the counter, and call- 
ing, '■ Pattie, Pattie, mind the shop," tottered out 
and walked rapidly towards the spot where the 
bridge crosses the Slush, just above a deep black 
pool, bordered with rank water-weeds, and known 
as the " Drowned Man's Hole." 




C1IA1TEU III. 




FTEtt Snitch bad 
left the pastry- 
cook's shop, he 
proceeded towards 
a seeluded lane, a 
favourite haunt of 
N his. He could not 
help noticing the 
general agitation 
visible in the little 
community ; but as he was not on speaking terms 
with the multitude, he was left to wend on his way 
uninformed as to the cause. Near the end of the 
lane in question, there had been an old quarry, long 
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wrought out and now overgrown with furze and 
brushwood. Mr. Snitch, walking softly as was his 
habit, observed, in the quarry-hole in question, a 
lean vagrant-looking boy, sitting on a big stone, 
and looking with eager eyes upon a plump mince- 
pie. Suddenly the juvenile started up, looked 
anxiously round, and appeared to listen intently. 
Snitch slid noiselessly behind a stunted bush, and 
watched. Apparently the boy's alarm was ground- 
less, for he resumed his seat, gloated upon the 
pastry which he held in hand, and then raised it 
to his mouth. 

Snitch, never remarkably amiable, happened at 
this particular moment to be even more ill-tempered 
than usual ; for he was curious to know the cause 
of the disturbance he had just seen in the streets, 
but too proud to lay himself under the obligation 
of asking. He therefore sneaked up behind the 
boy ; and just as that young gentleman was in 
the act of opening a pair of pretty capacious jaws 
for tlie first bite, the pie was rudely snatched out 
of 1 lis hands ; and starting up and looking round, 
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the vagrant found himself face to face with 
(Snitch. 

" It would have been so nice, would'nt it?' 
drawled the owner of Angel, in his most provoking 
tones. I] ( .. expected a burst of indignant outcry 
from the despoiled one, but the boy uttered not a 
sound. He east a quick suspicious glance about, 
however, and so did Snitch; for hardened as he 
was, he would have been ashamed at having been 
caught in such a contemptible piece of petty tyranny. 
But nobody was in sight. 

"I'o you like mince-pies, my poor boy?" taunted 
Snitch. " Why don't you cry for it, eh?" 

The person addressed, however, probably had 
his own reasons for making no noise about the out- 
rage ; for, after a moment's pause, he darted away 
at full speed, closely pursued by Angel, who always 
followed any retreating object with cannibalistic 
designs, leaving the astonished Snitch with the 
mince-pie in his hand. 

" Hallo ! hallo !" he shouted to his do« ; " seize 
him, boy, seize him !" 
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Angel required little such encouragement. He 
was close at the boy's heels as the latter rounded 
a distant corner of the lane ; they both disappeared, 
therefore, nearly at the same moment ; but a loud 
cry, which was heard a minute after, followed by the 
re-appearance of Angel, licking his lips after his 
usual fashion on such occasions, sufficiently ex- 
plained the issue of the chase to Mr. Snitch, who 
laughed to himself, put the pie into his pocket, and 
then slowly retraced his steps to No. 10 High 
Street. 

In the meantime poor Pattie was left alone in 
the shop, bewildered and afraid. Curious faces 
passed and repassed upon the pavement, and peeped 
in at the door, and through the windows. The 
girl's heart beat until she herself heard it; she 
had never before known other than mere childish 
griefs, but she had now an awful consciousness that 
something incredibly fearful had happened. Twice 
did she essay to gain the street to make inquiries, 
but her knees shook, and her heart got sick, so she 
sat down ajrain. 
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Suddenly the door was darkened by the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Groats, the baker's wife. Tattle rose 
mechanically as to attend upon a customer. Mrs. 
Groats stood at the counter and eyed the girl with 
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a gaze of mingled curiosity and hearty pity. Mrs. 
Groats had the faults and the virtues of woman- 
kind. She had entered the shop to see Pattie — 
perhaps to pick up any little odd particulars 
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of what was wrong — perhaps to indulge in the 
luxury of witnessing and comforting another's woe ; 
but however that may have been, the pallid fright- 
ened face of the girl checked any outpouring either 
of vulgar curiosity or commonplace sympathy, and 
the baker's wife stood motionless before the con- 
fectioner's niece. 

"What can I serve you with?" said Pattie. 
Familiar as was the phrase, the low peculiar tone 
with which it was uttered, made Mrs. Groat start 
and tremble. She hurriedly named some trifling 
article of pastry ; but, immediately checking herself, 
said that it would do to-morrow, and hurried from 
the shop. The baker's wife had unconsciously paid 
a tribute to the majesty of woe. 

Pattie stood and looked vacantly in the direction 
in which the would-be customer had disappeared. 
It was evident that something terrible was wrong. 
Her uncle — where was her uncle, her loved, her 
only relative? slic threw her bands aloft wildly, 
a ehoaking something rose in her throat, then a 
burst of tears came to her relief, and she laid her 
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head upon the counter and wept. Suddenly she 
started up — an idea had Unshod across her. She 
was in the act of rushing to the desk when her eye 
caught the note lying upon the counter, and witha 
cry of eagerness she darted upon it, and snatching 
it up, read the desperate inscription, " To AnyOne." 

" To any one "—what despair was there in the 
words ! No fondness, no love, no remembrance of 
her. It was evidently her uncle's last words, and 
they were addressed " to any one." She held the 
note in her hand, her eyes rivetted upon the super- 
scription, her limbs motionless as paralysed. At 
that moment some one entered ; she knew it was 
not her uncle's step, and did not look up until she 
was startled by Snitch's voice. 

" Chirrup not come back yet ? " he growled, 
Pattie mechanically held the note out to Snitch. 
She had forgotten her old enemy. In the extremity 
of her distress all men became equal. 

Switch took it. " To Any One," he said. 

Pattie nodded, and looked at him with a lustre- 
less eye. 
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" As you don't serm to have opened it," lie 
said, ''I suppose you count yourself no one; 
well, I 'm not so modest ; " and he unfolded 
the paper, starting backwards as he read the first 
sentence. 

Peevish, sulkv, cross, and bilious as Snitch 
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was, them was something so awful and unexpected 
in the words he saw before him, that he could have 
wished the whole affair a dream. This feeling 
lasted but for a moment. His mind, once opened 
to the appalling depth of the calamity, began to 
take a morbid interest, then a horrible enjoyment, 
in the catastrophe ; and when, on a sign from 
Pattie, he read the note aloud, he accentuated every 
syllable— ramming them, so to speak, like bodkins 
into Patties shrinking soul. 

When he had finished there was a pause. 
Pattie sat, like a marble statue, tearless and un- 
moved. There are some moments of deep distress 
which do the work of years on the human soul. 
There are instants of fearful feeling which develop 
powers, produce purity, purge away follies and 
vain affections, as flame cleanses metal. Pattie 'f 
mind was undergoing the terrible ordeal. Snitcl 
absolutely grew frightened as he gazed on her ; sh 
was awfully beautiful in her pallor. Her hai 
appeared as if it rustled and rose upwards ; her eye 
shone like balls of fire, yet never moved or winked 
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her nostrils only heaved and dilated ; her teeth 
were clenched — you could hear them grindingin the 
silence. The soul of the girl was passing into the 
soul of the woman. 

At length Pattie started up, and flinging her 
arms over her head, cried with a terrible voice, " I 
do not believe it ! " 

" Here is his writing," said Snitch, " and signed 
John Chirrup ; I know the loop of the J. I 'm 
sorry for it ; I should not have thought it." 

There was another pause, which was broken by 
the noise of many voices and approaching footsteps. 
They came nearer and nearer, and then there 
appeared a disorderly crowd, who flocked round the 
simp-door, all shouting and asking hurried ques- 
tions, and leaping on each others' shoulders to gaze 
upon some one in tbe middle. In a moment the 
grand centre of the attraction appeared. Chirrup, 
his clothes streaming witli water, his face blue and 
haggard, tottered into the shop, supported by two 
men. 

"Look arter your uncle, Miss," said one of 
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them, addressing r attic, roughly, hut not disrespect- 
fully. " Wc 're afeared that he 's taken bad here," 
and the speaker tapped his forehead. 

"Me and my mate, Miss," said Chirrup's other 
supporter, " was a-hauling the siene in the Dead- 
man's Hole, when we see Mr. Chirrup a-coming 
along the bridge like a raging madman. Mate, 
sez I, do you see that ere, sez 1, when afore 
the words were out of my mouth, danged if the 
gen'lm'n had n't jumped over the parapet into the 
river." 

" Lucky thing, Miss, our punt was a-nigh," in- 
terrupted the first of Chirrup's preservers. "As it 
was, he tried hard to get to the bottom, but we 
teuk him out a'most in spite of himself." 

" And brought him home ; and it 's our advice, 
Miss, to send for a doctor, and not lose no time, 
which is precious." This was said by the fisherman 
No. 2, the gentlemen in fact appearing to relieve 
each other regularly in narrating the untoward tale. 
All this time Chirrup sat motionless upon a 
chair into which he had sunk, and merely glanced 
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with a semi-vacant look from one speaker to the 
other. 

Pattie hastily offered the men money andthanks : 
and whispered them for Heaven s sake to clear 
the shop. This they were not long in effecting, par- 
ticularly as Angel joined his energies to theirs, until 
everybody was in the street but his coadjutors, 
when he attacked and drove them out too. 

Snitch then shut the door; and, after a fearful 
pause, said to Chirrup — holding the note in his 
hand — 

"Is it true?" 

The greatest painter who ever handled a brusli 
would have failed, had he attempted to pourtray the 
awful anxiety of Patties face as she leaned forward 
to hear the reply. 

" I — I — did not mean to — though I did it," was 
the not over-intelligible reply, gasped, rather than 
spoken, by Chirrup. 

I'attie wrung her hands, and despair twitched 
all her features, leaving them if possible more 
pallid than before. 
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Snitch muttered something about his duty to 
society. 

" Listen ! I '11 explain— I '11 try to explain," 
stammered poor Chirrup. 

" Explain! explain ! " snarled Snitch; " explain 
poisoning and murdering. No, you will explain 
them to the judge and the jury." 

" The — the — force of circumstances," groaned 
the pastry-cook; and then he stretched out his 
arms as though he would embrace his niece. An 
almost imperceptible gesture forbade him. 

This was the crowning blow; the poor fellow 
sank again hack in the chair, and said in an almost 
inaudible voice, " Go for the officers." 

Snitch looked round ; uncle and niece appeared 
like unbreathiug statues, and without another 
word he left the shop. His return was almost 
immediate, and he was accompanied by O 1 ' 1 ' 1 
Clinch, the one town-officer, policeman 
and turnkey of Forty-winks, who ha 
ively smelt out something in his way, 
had met Snitch almost on the threshold, am 
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learned in two words the nature of the supposed 
crime. 

When Chirrup saw Clinch he rose mechani- 
cally, and Pattie squeezed her shut hands till the 
nails touched the quick. A mist came over her 
eves. Nature was giving way. She heard a voice 
say, " Here s a bad job ;" and she heard her uncle 
reply, " I am ready." Then came a shuffling of 
feet. The mist appeared to clear away before her, 
and she saw that the shop was empty. With a 
shriek which was heard over half Forty-winks, her 
sense, left her, and she fell like a bundle of rags 
upon the flour. 

Fortunately help was near. Worthy Mrs. 
(rmuts, with plenteous tears, and innumerable 
'•Who 'd ha' thought it's," was putting the still 
insensible girl to bed, while Mr. Clinch was locking 
up her uncle, in a sort: of half cell half lumber- 
room, behind the Town Hull. 
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CHAPTER IV 

UMOUR'S proverbially multitudinous tongues 
never wagged faster or -went further than they 
did in the village of Forty-winks the afternoon of 
Mr. Chirrup's arrest. That event might have taken 
nlace about two o'clock. Bv half past two it was 
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discovered that the pastry-cook had poisoned a man 
and his wife ; by three that he had sent a man, 
his wife, and his children, out of the world. In 
another half hour two families had been murdered ; 
and by dinner time it was popularly reported that 
everybody who had died in Forty- winks for the last 
six months owed their decease to the machinations 
of the awful criminal Chirrup. The excitement 
increased momentarily. At five o'clock it was an- 
nounced on good grounds that the confectioner had 
entered into a contract with a wholesale London 
chemist for regular supplies of arsenic and prussic 
acid ; and Doctor Draggum's assistant, who was an 
oracle at the Lamb, horrified all his hearers by 
long dissertations upon the poisoners of the middle 
ages, upon the .Maivhioness of Brinvilliers, and the 
qualities of hriseine and aqua tofana. New proofs 
of the guilt of the unhappy Chirrup of course came 
t' ' light every moment. It was wonderful how brim- 
ful peoples memories became of suspicious circum- 
stances. Smith stated that he did not know how 
it was. but that he bail never liked that, man 
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Brown recollected that he had always felt a cold 
shudder whenever he mine near him. Thomson 
said that he had always suspected that there was 
something wrong ; and Johnson added that such 
had ever heen his feelings, although he had never 
;old anyhudy. Mr. Uiggins. the parish clerk, 
thought the catastrophe an awful instance of human 
depravity : hut he had all along suspected that 
nothing good would conic of Chirrup's going to a 
dissenting chapel — a position which Mr. Wiggins, 
an eminent office-hearer in the Little BethsedaNew 
Light Chapel, in Cross Lane, controverted with 
such zeal and vehemence, that the two champions 
of rival systems had nearly brought their dispute 
to the ancient ordeal of trial by combat, when the 
whole room were awed by the announcement, made 
on unknown but implicitly believed authority, that 
Chirrup had entered into an awful scheme for 
poisoning all Forty-winks, and that every bit of 
pastry which had issued that morning from his 
shop had been seasoned, some with quick, some 
with slow, but all with deadly poison. 
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There was a horrible pause in the public room 
of the Lamb at this announcement, and not long 
after it a young man, with light hair, cold grey 
stony eyes, and a face swollen and pimpled by that 
saddest of habits, youthful intemperance, quietly 
rose and glided out of the room. Nobody observed 
his departure, and in a few moments the broken 
conversation was renewed, but in a subdued and 
whispering tone. 

Mention has been made in a former part of this 
history of a certain high blank wall, which shut out 
from vulgar view the gardeti of the Grange. The 
Grange was an ugly ancient red brick mansion, 
built possibly in the days of Queen Anne, with 
numerous small windows, a high steep tiled roof 
a strong battalion of chimney pots, and a big hall 
door, sheltered by a species of clumsy canopy of 
rudely carved oak, and approached by a flight of bro 
ken and weed-grown steps, flanked by massive iron 
railings. Altogether, the place was very like those 
dreary architectural decorations which abound in 
samplers, placed above the letters of the alphabet, 
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and supported on either hand by an array of worsted 
figures. There was a patch of grass before the 
house, around which grew, out of the weedy and 
neglected ground, some fine old horse chestnuts, 
overshadowing a mass of tangled shrubbery and 
undergrowth. 

The O range was inhabited but by three persons, 
the proprietor, his son, and an old male servant. 
Neither the first nor the last of these ever crossed 
the threshold of the grounds, (ilimpses might be 
sometimes caught of their grey heads at the win- 
dows, and occasionally, during a summer afternoon, 
two shabby-looking old men were visible, sunning 
themselves on a bench which was placed along a 
wall, or tottering backwards and forwards on the 
weedy gravel before the door. It would be diffi- 
cult to tell from their dress, or from their manner 
to each other, which was the master and which the 
servant. They seemed to have outlived all such 
distinctions of rank, and, as the grave opened wider 
and wider before them, to be preparing to descend 
into it as brothers in a common manhood. 
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The third personage of this mysterious house- 
hold was the young man I have just mentioned as 
having left the public room of the Lamb, upon the 
receipt of the horrifying intelligence of Chirrup's 
wholesale designs against the lives of the popula- 
tion of Forty- winks. This man, why was the son 
and heir of the proprietor of the (.1 range, was known 
by the appellation of Young Martin — his father 
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being sometimes termed " OKI Martin," some- 
times, in a still less complimentary fashion, "Old 
Miser Martin," and sometimes the " Squire." 
Young Martin bore in Forty- winks the very well- 
deserved character of a worthless and dissipated 
man, with hardly one good point about him. 
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Although the heir-apparent to the Grange with its 
appertaining lands, which formed a small but valu- 
able estate, he was seldom or never to be seen 
beneath any respectable roof in Forty-winks, and 
even in the public room of the Lamb he was as 
much shunned and neglected as a man could be 
without receiving the positive cut-direct. His chief 
associate was a fellow who bore no enviable reputa- 
tion, and who gained a living nominally as a dog- 
fancier and a horse-doctor ; but who added to these 
crafts certain accomplishments which he deemed it 
prudent to keep under the rose, whereof night- 
poaching with nets and dog-stealing were said not 
to be the most culpable. Young Martin was, how- 
ever, tolerably popular amongst the tribe of hostlers 
and stable boys. He was always ready to toss a 
helper for a pint of ale, and passed much of his 
time in smoking in inn-yards and stables. He 
kept a horse of his own, too — a blood mare ; was a 
fearless rider ; and, after he had steadied his arm 
with a couple of small glasses of brown brandy, a 
dead shut. Add to these accomplishments great skill 
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in the breeding and crossing of terriers and bull- 
dogs, a competent knowledge of the odds, and some 
talent for making up a betting-book, and you have 
a notion of the character of Young Martin, the heir 
of the Grange. 

His accomplishments, however, were very much 
kept under by the rigid rule of his father's house- 
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hold. The squire, if not an actual miser, was a 
hard, griping, eccentric old man. He allowed his 
son to keep a horse on the condition that he should 
be his own groom. This, Young Martin, who, as we 
know, had tastes smacking rather of the stable than 
the drawing-room, readily consented to, and days 
frequently passed over without the father and son 
meeting — the former passing nearly all his time in 
company with Crooks, his old servitor, with whom 
he also took his meals ; the son enjoying the de- 
lightful SDciety of his own set in Forty-winks, or in 
any of the beer houses in the neighbourhood. 

As may be imagined, old Martin was reputed 
to be enormously wealthy. His rents were regu- 
larly paid, and as regularly deposited in the county 
bank, a branch of which had premises, an agent, 
and a couple of clerks in the High Street of Forty- 
winks. The son, of course, looked eagerly for the 
moment when Death, stalking into the gloomy old 
<irange, would strikr the old man down, and leave 
him undisputed heir of the house, the estate, and 
the accumulated treasures heaped up by its present 
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possessor. He had already formed his plans for 
action after the happy event, and made no scruple 
of talking them over with the dog-fancier and other 
gentlemen of kindred tastes and sentiments ; the 
conversation, which was usually held over flowing 
mugs of ale, being generally terminated by a toast, 
expressive of the earnest hope and prayer of the 
company that the old Sip lire might make as speedy 
as possible an exit from ibis world of sin and 
suffering. 

Such, then, was the younger Mr. Martin, such 
were his tastes, and such his position in his family 
circle. He had been listening with vulgar curiosity 
to the details of alleged crimes, brought by open- 
mouthed relators, each one improving upon his neigh- 
bour's version, into the excited parlour of the 
Lamb. He had been drinking ale, when suddenly 
he started slightly, his hands involuntarily 
clenched, his mouth opened, a glare of baleful 
light passed through his bleared, fishy eves, and 
he remained sunk in thought. The company 
talked noisily, but he did not heed them, and 
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was in his turn unnoticed. All at once he pushed 
aside the half-finished mug of ale, and called 
for brandy. 

"Warm with, sir?" asked the waiter. 
" Xeat," said Martin ; " a quartern." 
The liquor was brought, and he drank it slowly, 
glass after glass. It was then that, after a short 
pause, he left the room, and took his way to the 
Grange. Martin had been drinking freely before 
he called for the brandy ; but the strong spirit did 
not appear to have produced any additional effect 
upon his seasoned composition. 

" It makes me bold, though," he murmured to 
himself; " bold and steady — bold and steady." 

It had been dark for about an hour, and the 
streets of Forty-winks were almost deserted. The 
shops, too, appeared to be left to themselves; for 
owners and customers were alike discussing the 
events of the day by their fire-sides. Chirrup's 
shop was dark aud closed — a precaution taken by 
Mrs. Groats in coiisLijiienco of a strong demonstra- 
tion of a popular intention of breaking the windows. 
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Martin, therefore, reached the gate of the grounds 
before the ( i range without having encountered a 
mortal. He took a key from his pocket, opened a 
little wicket by the side of the carriage entry, and 
walked hastily towards the house. Then, and not 
until then, as though be had been afraid even to 
think to himself in the public streets, did the con- 
fused and black imaginings of his mind take a 
settled form and purpose. 

" I '11 do it," he muttered. " If I wait a dozen 
of years my father may not die, and I can never 
expect the ghost of a chance like this again. No- 
body can know, nobody can accuse. Chirrup has 
poisoned half the town ; why should he not have 
poisoned the old man also ? But, besides, it won't 
be me after all. I know they got some things from 
his shop to-day. I did not recommend them ; I 
did not bring them ; I did not make them eat 'em. 
They'll do it of their own free will, and I won't 
interfere, that s all. If a man falls into a river, 
and I don't pull him out, it 's not murder. No 
more is this. By Jove. I 'm in luck's wav ! and 
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I 'd be a fool if I did not avail myself of it. There 's 
Crooks, to be sure. His death will do me no good ; 
but to save him, would be to spoil all. No, no. 
As they are so fond of each other, let them go 
together." 

Thus reasoning — thus attempting to shift from 
himself the moral as well as the legal guilt of the 
crime which he had made up his mind to commit, 
Young Martin reached the Hall door, and by means 
of his latch-key immediately entered, drawing bolt 
and fastening chain behind him, as if possessed by 
an instinctive fear of the deed being interrupted. 

Old Martin dined late, and avaricious and saving 
as he was, liked to dine comfortably. Consequently, 
the handiworks of Chirrup were no strangers to his 
table. Indeed, that very morning poor Pattie had 
conveyed a certain tart to the Grange, which had 
been received at the outer gate by Crooks, and had 
not been unnoticed by the son and heir as he went 
forth upon his usual pursuits. 

With the step of a thief and a murderer, Young 
Martin ascended the ample staircase which led to 
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the dining-room. He felt that he was pale, and 
that his hair was bristling upwards ; but the spirits 
which he had drunk in part sustained him ; and 
though a cold swat started out upon his brow, he 
experienced little trepidation and no remorse. He 
knew that he should feel both the next day ; but he 
argued that that should not stop his present resolve 
— a resolve which, once reduced to action, would 
open to him in a moment the career for which he 
had so long been sighing. 

Half-way up the stairs he threw off his boots, 
and then groped his way silently onwards. The 
door of the apartment which his father and the old 
servant generally used as an eating and sitting 
room was ajar, and he heard their voices in careless 
conversation, mingled with the usual dinner clatter 
of knives and forks. A moment more, and he was 
kneeling on the landing-place, peeping through the 
chink between the lintel and the half-opened door. 
His breath came thick and last, and he had to 
steady himself by placing one hand upon the floor, 
as he gazed upon his intended victims. 
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They satin a large, lofty, wainscotted old room, 
its scanty, antique, and uncomfortable looking fur- 
niture dimly discernible by the fitful blinks of a 
small fire, and the smoky light of a single candle, 
which wavered and eddied in the draughts. A 
small round table was drawn up close to the grate. 
The master sat in a well-worn arm-chair, the serv- 
ing man upon a stool, which evidently appertained 
to a battered old spinet which stood in a corner. 
The difference in point of seat was not the only 
one which served to mark the relative positions of 
the patron and dependant. Before Old Martin was 
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placed a silver goblet of ale ; before Crooks stood 
a pewter mug, foaming with the same nut-brown 
draught. 

But it was rather what they ate, than what they 
drank, that interested Young Martin. In fact, the 
substantials of the dinner appeared to have been 
just removed by Crooks, who set upon the table a 
dish which he had fetched from the sideboard. The 
heir recognised the tart which Puttie had brought 
to the C range ; and as he glared upon it he grasped 
the region of the heart, as though to prevent its 
beatings from revealing the awful secret. 

Meanwhile the old man divided the fatal 
pastry. 

" Chirrup is a great man for paste," he ob- 
served, as he loaded his plate with a liberal portion, 
and passed the dish to his favoured servant. 

" It is very good, sir, very good," said Crooks; 
" too good for me. I only wish my young master 
was here to share it." 

"Your young master!" repeated the squire, 
and there was a concentrated bitterness in his tone. 
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"A profligate, Crooks; a low-minded, low-living, 
low-loving vagabond. He will never be your 
master!" 

Young Martin's hands clenched, and his teeth 
closed. 

" Do you think," resumed his father, " that he 
shall have the Grange lands, Crooks, to feast and 
to fatten on with poachers and dog-fanciers ? No. 
Thank God ! my father broke the entail, and his 
grandson shall feel the sweets of the process. My 
mind is made up. The Grange shall go to the 
County Hospital Better to aid the stricken poor, 
than to feed the heartless profligate." 

" But, sir — but, my master — " Crooks ventured 
to intercede 

" Be silent," said the Squire. " He has carved 
out his own fate." 

There was a moment's pause. 

" Eat, man, eat !" said Old Martin, imperiously ; 
and with clenched teeth and glaring eyes his son 
beheld master and man partake of the first morsel 
of the fatal pastry. For an instant a good impulse 
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flashed upon his soul. His tongue stirred to utter 
a warning cry, and his muscles moved as though 
they would involuntarily bear him on to interrupt 
the deadly repast. It was hut for a moment. He 
repulsed the good angel as though it had been an 
evil spirit. The words of the old man ringing in 
his ears drowned the soul-heard whisper, which 
thrilled for a moment through his being. " Dis- 
inherit me !" he murmured. " Aha ! is it come to 
that? Then, eat, eat, eat!" Then a horrid sort 
of fascination seemed to seize him. He was not 
conscious of breathing, he was rooted as by a waking 
nightmare to the spot ; and with his eyes glued to 
the small aperture through which he gazed, he 
watched the consumption of the fatal viand. Both 
master and man, old as they were, eat heartily ; and 
it was not until a tolerably large portion of the 
pastry had disappeared that Young Martin felt the 
awful guilt of the murderer settle upon his soul. 
It came on, so to speak, slowly. It was not as 
though a blow had been struck — one final and fatal 
stab had been inflicted. The damning conscious- 
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ness of his sin rose up gradually in his mind ; a 
cold hand appeared slowly but surely to gather 
round his heart; be became faint and sick; his 
sight failed him; and it was by a tremendous 
effort that he rose from his stooping posture and 
staggered down the stairs. 

In the hall he stopped to listen. He heard the 
old man cough, and the echoes of the long still 
house, multiplied and repeated the sound. 

"The death rattle," he muttered; and with a 
trembling hand he undid the fastenings of the door, 
and fled out into the open night. Once clear of 
the outer gate, he walked quickly towards the High 
Street. As he went he passed a feeble wavering 
lamp which showed him his shadow blackening the 
uneven way. He stopped and looked at it. "I 
am a parricide," he muttered, " but my shadow is 
unchanged ; why then should my face be altered?" 
and then he proceeded rapidly along. Before 
clearing the dark lane in which the range was 
situated, a long low howl struck his car. He 
involuntarily paused and shook with fear, so drear 
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and wailing was the sound. "It 's only that 
damned dog of Snitch s," he murmured, and quickly 
passed on. 

The Lamb was the first place he entered. He 
thought it as well to prevent the slightest breath 
of suspicion, and therefore walked into the public 
room, which he had quitted not much more than an 
hour before. 

"Ah, Martin, back again; well, any more 
news ?" said Mr. Groats, the baker. 

The man addressed made a mighty effort, and 
answered calmly — 

" I did n't hear any : 1 have not been home ; 
only up at Bob Hurry's." This was his dog-fancy- 
ing friend. 

" Well, as I was saying," resumed a voice from 
near the fire-place, which Young Martin knew to 
belong to the fussy doctor's assistant; "Well, 
from what we hear, prussic acid is the drug which 
has been used by that unhappy man, Chirrup. 
Now, the effects of prussic acid are well known. 
It is a quick as well as a deadly poison ; and the 
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first sign of its taking effect is sometimes an invo- 
luntary scream ; sometimes a hollow cough-like 
noise appearing to proceed from the involuntary 
but simultaneous action of the lungs and the 
muscles of the thorax." 

" I have heard it," were the words, or 
at all events the thought, which rose up in 
Martin's mind, and without saying a syllable 
he slunk out, and proceeded to another tavern 
in which he was well known, and where he 
would be little likely to hear a dissertation 
upon the properties of either briscine, prussic 
acid, or aqua tofana. 

A group of his stable friends were seated at the 
board, and they welcomed him with noisy acclama- 
tions. The wretched man called fur spirits, drank 
deeply, talked loudly, laughed boisterously, and 
was all the while guessing in his inmost soul in 
what parts of the room the bodies of his lather and 
old Crooks were lying. 

The more he drank to drive the fancy away, 
the more it settled upon him, until at length he 
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found himself conjuring up the semblance of the 
bodies in the room in which he sat. 

" Could I but speak of them," he inwardly 
soliloquised ; " could I but keep talking ; could I 
but pretend to cry over them, all would be well ; 
but 't is I — myself must give the alarm." 
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He called for spirits ; drank glass after glass 
to screw his courage to the sticking point ; and then, 
managing to take leave of the rabble by whom he 
was surrounded, walked, in a half-resolute, half- 
stupified state of mind, to the Grange. 

He paused before the gate to summon up his scat- 
tered faculties, but he was too much agitated effectu- 
ally to use the key of the wicket which he possessed ; 
although, after mechanically ringing the bell, he 
continued to attempt to open the gate himself. 

The click produced by the sudden unshooting 
of the hasp from within, made him start back- 
wards, and at the same moment the door opened 
the sudden flash of a lamp flickered through the 
gloom, and Young Martin saw two dark shadowy 
forms and two pale faces — the faces of his father 
and his father's servitor, whom he believed that he 
had left in the agonies of death. 

With an inarticulate yell he staggered back and 
fell upon the road. 

" He is drunk," said Old Martin, " Let him 
lie." 
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The door was closed, the bolt was shot, the 
light vanished, and the drear wind of December 
howled amongst the leafless trees and over the 
insensible body of the murderer in mind, who lay 
motionless upon the stones 
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CHAPTER V 



"1 fEANTI ME night crept slowly on, and the two 
good-hearted gossips, Mrs. Groats and Mrs. 
Tanks, still sat by the bed-side of poor Pattie. 
The girl had been, in their own phrase, "out of 
one fit into another" for hours, but these ner- 
vous struggles had gradually subsided, and the 
pastry-cook's niece had at length sunk into a sort 
of stupor, half doze, half faint. 
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The women talked in whispers, looking fear- 
fully around the room, which was lighted only 
by one flickering candle. The heart-broken girl 
lay almost motionless and partially undressed 
upon the bed ; her face damp and pallid ; her 
lips sometimes moving, as though she muttered 
to herself; her eyes partly open, but glazed 
and dull ; and her little foot, agitated probably 
by some nervous twitching of the muscles, beat- 
ing a sort of mechanical tattoo on one of the 
bed-posts. 

From time to time the attendant women would 
look earnestly at her, and ask her how she felt, and 
try to raise her head to a more easy position upon 
the pillow. Once a faint smile of thanks seemed 
to pass across her face, and opening her eyes she 
fixed them gratefully upon her kind nurses. Then 
in a moment a shuddering consciousness of what 
had happened appeared to flash across her. She 
quickly hid her face with her hands, and her whole 
frame became agitated by a renewal of the hysteric 
attacks. 
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At length, as I have said, they abated, and the 
girl lay in a sort of life-in-death state. 

" They '11 hang him," whispered Mrs. Groats 
to her colleague in the watch; " they '11 hang him, 
depend upon it." 

" It seems a dream," responded the lady ad- 
dressed. " Such a peticklar kind man too he 
always looked. It was no later nor Tuesday that 
he patted our Johnny upon the head, gave him a 
lollipop, and told him to be a good boy." 

" Tben you may be a thankful woman," said 
Mrs. Groats solemnly; "you may be a thankful 
woman, Mrs. Tanks, that Johnny is not lying 
screwed down this very minute." 

" Lor' a' mercy," said the grocers wife, instinc- 
tively rising as if to hurry home in case Johnny 
should have been taken with some desperate symp- 
tom since she had left him at tea time, and then 
resuming her seat as she recalled to mind his 
flourishing condition all day ; " Lor' a' mercy, 
Mrs. Grouts, how you do frighten a body to 
be sure." 
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The baker's wife was as good-natured a person 
as need be. She was utterly shocked at Chirrup's 
supposed crime, and sincerely felt for his unpro- 
tected niece; but, like many other folks, she took a 
morbid pleasure in prating about other people's 
misfortunes, and making all manner of dismal 
gratuitous suppositions about them. 

"He '11 be hanged," she repeated, "next 
'sizes." 

" If it was anything but murder," whispered 
Mrs. Tanks. " Really I can hardly bring myself 
to believe it yet. Now, if it was Snitcb, for in- 
tance, I should not have wondered." 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Groats, solemnly; 
"it 's your quiet sleek men that are sometimes the 
most dangerous. There 's no trusting any of 
them." 

" But that poor child there," whispered Mrs. 
Tanks, looking at Pattie ; " God help her, what 
is to become of her — without a penny, and almost 
without a friend. Who will marry a girl whose 
uncle has been hanged?" 
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" She must leave the country," said Mrs. 
Groats decidedly. 

" She need not leave it, so long as she wishes 
to stay, and so long as we have a roof over our 
heads," said the kind-hearted partner of the 
grocer of Forty-winks. 

" I don't know," whispered Mrs. Groats. 
" We all know what a spirit Pattie had. I don't 
think she 'd take assistance from any one here ; 
and if she would, it is my opinion that she will not 
need it long. Did you ever see such a change in 
any mortal, as a few hours have made in her ?" 

The woman was right. The rosy-cheeked, 
happy-looking damsel of the morning, lay upon 
her little bed, as pale, as broken, and seemingly 
as helpless, as if a long and withering sickness 
had kept her there for weeks. 

The two women gazed in silence on the white 
face, and the twitrhino limbs. No sound, except 
the low sobs with which the invalid drew her 
breath, was stirring in the chamber. Without, 
the night-wind came sighing in fitful moans, 
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every now and then rustling, with a low rattle, 
the leafless branches of the trees. 

All at once, a loud unearthly howl broke the 
monotony of these dreary sounds. 

" What 's that ?" said both the attendants, in a 
breath. 

" It came from behind the house," whispered 
Mrs. Groats. " God be about us ! it was a fear 1 
some yell." 

"Nonsense!" said her companion, obviously 
reassured by an idea which struck her ; " it is just 
that nasty brute of a dog, that Snitch keeps — - 
I do declare — I think on purpose to annoy the 
neighbourhood." 

And so Mrs. Groats and Mrs. Tanks drew 
aside the window-blind, and looked out. The 
back door, leading from Snitch's kitchen to the 
garden, was open, and a red gleam of light fell 
through it upon the trampled muddy ground, 
showing Angel's kennel, and Angel himself, se- 
curely chained to his wooden dwelling ; but leap- 
ing, straining, and struggling in his bonds, as if 
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to get at something tantalisingly placed just 
beyond the scope of his chain. In another moment 
the women could distinguish in the gloom the 
figure of Snitch himself, evidently tempting the 
dog with some dainty, which he allowed him to 
sniff, but not to bite. What the cate was, the 
observers could not well make out ; but it appeared 
to be something round, or oval — very much the 
shape, in fact, of a mince-pie. At length, Snitch, 
with a dry, rattling laugh, placed the morsel on 
the ground, just beyond the dog's reach, and then 
retreated in-doors. 

•Now, did you ever see the likes of that'?'' 
demanded Mrs. throats. "The brute is bad 
enough, but the man is worse." 

" I suppose," replied her companion, " that 
he 's tempting the animal, just to make it howl ; 
it has been uncommonly quiet till now." 

Whether such had or had not been Mr. 
Snitch's intention, it is impossible now Id say ; 
but at all events, the effect of his |>roreedings was, 
to cause Angel, in his wrath, to favour the neigh- 
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bourhood with a voluble series of howls, screamed 
in his very loudest and very highest key. 

" Ugh ! the brute," said Mrs. Groats, return- 
ing to the fire-side ; " if Chirrup had only poisoned 

him instead of a human- Eh ! — eh ! — eh ! — 

what y s that ?" 

The latter exclamation was occasioned by a 
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movement of Pattie's. As if struck by an electric 
shock, the girl started up in her bed, and then 
bounded on the floor. The two women fairly fled 
to different corners of the room, so sudden and 
unexpected was the manoeuvre, leaving Pattie, her 
long hair waving round her pale face, in the centre 
of the apartment. 

" Who is dead ? who is it that my uncle has 
poisoned '?" she screamed rather than said. 

Now, it is possible that many of my readers 
may ask how it happened that this question was 
not put before. I reply to their demand, in Scotch 
fashion, by putting another. Do they know 
the nature of a panic ? How often do we hear of 
a blind, instinctive, impulsive, epidemic terror, 
taking sivldeii hold of a squadron of warriors, and 
setting them all to the right about, at double 
quick time, perhaps without a man of them hav- 
ing any delinite notion of where he is running to, 
or what he is running from. The impulse of imi- 
tation is strong in men — as in sheep. Let one 
p:ts-,t_'ii"er stare up at the linnameiit in Cheapside, 
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and half the street will join him, without a single 
lady or gentleman of them all being the least 
aware what the interesting object may be at which 
he or she is gazing. 

Forty-winks was seized by some such panic — 
some such imitative impulse. Chirrup believed 
himself a poisoner. lie confessed it. Others 
believed it too. AVhy should they not ? The vaguest 
and wildest rumours ilew about. Now, one man 
was said to be the victim — now, another ; now, two 
men — now, four. It was nobody's business to trace 
out the truth. The judicial examination would 
take place next day. Every one knew that the 
actual facts would then be ascertained, and every 
one was fain to wait until they were. 

Eveiy one, except Pattie. Mrs. Groats and 
Mrs. Tanks gazed at her in bewilderment, and 
.replied not. She repeated the question — 

" Who is dead ? who is it that my uncle has 
poisoned ?" 

At length, Mrs. Groats collected her scattered 
wits to reply. 
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" She 's wandering," thought that good lady ; 
and then said in a coaxing voice, 

" Come dear, come — you will go to bed again 
- — won't you? — there 's a love." 

" Who is dead ? tell me — tell me. His name 
— his name," shrieked Pattie. 

" Xo — now — my poor dear," whimpered Mrs. 
Tanks, making a step in advance, with outstretched 
arms ; " no — no — come, you must not think of it 
— try to get some rest — do try." 

" Who is dead ?" screamed the girl ; " I will 
know — who ?" 

The matrons looked at each other, and Pattie 
looked at them. There was a moment's silence 
w T ithin the chamber, broken but by Angel's howl- 
ing without. Then Pattie began deliberately, but 
with slightly trembling fingers, to dress herself. 

" What — what are you doing?" ejaculated the 
baker's wife. 

"Where — where are you going?" stammered 
the grocer's wife. 

" To the mayor's," said Pattie calmly. 
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"To the mayor's?" screamed the women to 
gether. 

Pattif tied her bonnet on her head — the 
matrons made as though they would oppose her 
exit. 

" Do not stop me, if you please," said the girl 
They were simple words these, but both Mrs. 
Tanks and Mrs. (i routs declared long afterwards 
that they would never forget them. Perhaps it 
was the way in which they were said that made 
them memorable. At all events, the gossips 
shrunk silently aside, and Puttie passed between 
them. " You may come after me if you like," she 
said, and then issued into the street, and without 
another word her friends followed her. 

Mrs. Groats, however, lingered for a moment; 
as she passed through the shop her eye fell upon one 
of these long wooden spade-like utensils which are 
used by bakers and pastry-cooks for depositing in 
and withdrawing bread, pies, and so forth from their 
ovens. A malicious idea sparkled in her eye. She 
took it up, went straight to the back yard, bent 
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over the paling which separated Chirrup's ground 
from Snitch's, and pushed the substance which 
Angel was howling to get at within his reach. 
The dog fastened on it with a growl, and began to 
devour it greedily. 

" Drat that Snitch," said Mrs. Groats^ " and 
his dog too ; I wish it was poisoned with all my 
heart." And then she rejoined her friend with aU 
convenient speed. 



CHAPTER VI. 




i, <} R. John Fuzz, 
the mayor of 
Snuggleton, 
lived hard 
by in a big 
~Jfig$A)t,. house in the 
:A$J High Street. 
He was just 
sitting down 
with his 
lady mayor- 
ess and 
his friends 
Alderman 
Bumptious 

and Alderman Gumble, who had dropped in to 
make arrangements for the official examination of 
next day, to a very comfortable hot supper, when a 
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scuffling of feet was heard upon the stairs, mingled 
with shrill objurgations from female voices— then 
the door was flung violently open, and Pattie stood 
before them. The party shrank back aghast. 

"Air. Fuzz," said Pattie, "my uncle is in 
prison for murder — whom has he murdered ?" 

The men in office looked at each other and made 
no reply. At length the mayor spoke : " Aly girl," 
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said he, " you must be aware that this is not me time 
for judicial business. To-morrow at ten o'c " 

" Whom, whom has he murdered '?" was the 
firm reply. 

" I repeat," said the mayor, " that to-mor- 
row " 

" To-morrow will not do. This night — 
this hour — this minute — I must kno*v. I am my 
uncle's only friend — he is mine. You are the 
mayor of this town — you have him in custody ; 
deny me — put me off — at your peril ; here I stand 
— here I will stand — until I know whose life my 
uncle has taken." 

" Why — child — child," interposed Mrs. Fuzz. 

" I was a child this morning, I am a woman 
now," said Pattie. "Whom has my uncle murdered?" 

The party looked at each other. " Commit 
her," said Bumptious, who was a man of few words 
— at all events few good ones. 

" I really know not what to say," stammered 
Gumble. Poor gentleman, it was a common case 
with him. 
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"If you can't tell what crime has been com- 
mitted," said Pattie, " how do you know that a 
crime has been committed at all ? Tell me who 
has been poisoned, or let my uncle go." 

" Keally," said the mayor, " this is very embar- 
rassing." And the scene was getting more embar- 
rassing still, for the news of Pattie's proceeding, 
disseminated in the first instance by Mesdames 
Groats and Tanks, had gone like wildfire through 
Forty- winks, and very speedily drew a goodly crowd of 
the inhabitants towards the mayoral mansion. The 
foremost of these, finding the door hospitably open 
— for the girl who had answered Pattie's summons 
had engaged in single combat with her all the way 
up stairs, and then, being utterly routed and dis- 
comfited by the visitor's determination to see her 
master, had wisely lingered by the parlour door, 
to hear and see as much as possible — the first 
comers, I repeat, regarding the open door as a tacit 
invitation to enter, had availed themselves of it, 
and before Mr. Mayor had determined how to 
act, the room was fairly invaded by curious Forty- 
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winkians, a vast reserve of whom thronged the 
staircase 

" Really," repeated Mr. Fuzz, " this is embar- 
rassing to the last degree.'' 

"Who is it that has been poisoned?" re-de- 
manded Pattie. 

And the crowd took up the question, and echoed 
"Who, aye, who?" 

Then there was a pause 

" It only flashed on me," said Pattie, " a little 
ago, that no one had told me who the victim was. 
I asked — nobody could tell me then ; I ask again 
— nobody can tell me now. May it not be a mis- 
take from bec;innino to end ?" 

" A mistake ! pooh, pooh, impossible ; did not 
the man himself confess it?" said Bumptious. 

" Confess what ?" echoed Pattie. 

" Poisoning," said the mayor. 

" Who ?" re-demanded the girl. 

There was another pause. It was broken by a 
voice in the crowd. 

" If nobody knows who it is as has been pisened, 
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why don't you go and ask Chirrup hisself -who he 
has pisened ?" 

This sensible suggestion was acted upon ; and 
in a moment the whole party were on their march 
towards the Town Hall, lamps and torches having 
been forthcoming with a rapidity truly marvellous. 
Certainly the proceeding was somewhat irregular ; 
but then, as great events call forth great men, so 
do unprecedented events give birth to others as 
unprecedented as themselves. 

On their way to the Town Hall, the procession 
swelled fast in numbers. Pattie particularly ob- 
served two men who joined it — the one was Snitch, 
who had been probably called forth by the un- 
wonted uproar in the street ; the other was Young 
Martin. Snitch preserved his usual look of grim 
taciturnity ; Young Martin was ghastly pale, stag- 
gered in his gait, and seemed bent upon working 
himself into the centre of the crowd. 

In a few minutes they were in the Town Hall. 
It was a damp, cold-looking, paltry room, with a 
long table and benches ranged down the centre. 
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At the upper end was a small dais, whereon was 
placed a desk, and three Windsor arm-chairs, in 
which the mayor and the aldermen without more 
ado ensconced themselves. The mayoress, who 
was a kind little body, encircled Patties waist with 
her arm, as she stood beside her husband. 

" Bring out the prisoner, Clinch," said the 
mayor, looking about him at the extraordinary court 
he was presiding over. And in truth the scene 
was a strange one. The crowd of anxious faces 
which swarmed before him, fitfully shown by flaring 
torches, the light of which danced and flickered on 
the damp walls — the utter absence of anything 
like judicial formality, consequent upon the strange- 
ness of the proceedings — and the interest, the 
intense interest manifested in every gesture and in 
every face — all this made up a very unusual and 
very striking spectacle. 

" Silence ! silence !" A stir at the lower end 
of the hall : Clinch was bringing in his prisoner. 
A dozen torches were flashed, so as to fling their 
light upon the criminal. His little round face 
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was pale and ghastly, and Clinch and a subordinate 
were obliged to support him. He clasped his 

hands once or twice, but 
his eyes never left the 
floor. Oh ! ho w great was 
the revolution a few hours 
had wrought in the jolly, 
jovial Chirrup. 

"John Chirrup, listen 
to me," .said the mayor. 
The pastry-cook faintly 
Slgpnodded. 

" Certain circuin- 
*tanc:.-s in your case have, at the instance of your 
niece, induced me to accede to this singularly 
irregular proceeding." 

"Scandalous! scandalous!" muttered Bump- 
tious. 

" I don't know what to think of it," said 
' 1 umble. 

••.Now listen!" resumed Ml". Fuzz. " Ymi 
luive confessed to poisoning ; who did you poison '"' 
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The head of a pin alone might have been heard 
to tinkle on the floor, in the silence which 
ensued. 

" Who did you poison"" 

Chirrup's voice was at length heard— "A boy." 

There was a general groan. Pattie stood like 
a marble statue. 

The mayor glanced at the aldermen. 

" I thought so," said Bumptious. 

" I don't know what to think," responded 
(jumble. 

" Who was he ?" asked the mayor. 

" I don't know," stammered the pastry-cook. 

" By heavens !" shouted Fuzz, " this is the 
most wonderful case of poisoning I ever heard of. 
Nobody in the town seems killed, and the poisoner 
don't know his own victim." 

" He was a stranger," gasped Chirrup. 

" Ah !" said the mayor. 

A low murmur went through the crowd. 

" How did he get the poison?" 

'• In a mince-pie." 
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Another murmur, louder than the first. 

" Then, you confess it ?" 

" I confess having been the means of putting 
a fellow-creature to death, but I deny having pur- 
posely poisoned him." 

A third murmur, but different in tone from 
the others. 

" You gave him the pie?" 

" Xo — he stole it." 

" Ha !" exclaimed Snitch ; " what like was 
he— eh?" 

" A vagrant-looking boy," said Chirrup. 

'• ily dog ! my dog !" exclaimed Snitch. 

" 1 know it — I know it all," screamed a 
woman's voice in the crowd. " Let him off — lie 's 
innocent — he 's innocent — I knew it — I said it — 
wait — wait." 

And a female suddenly tore her way out of 
the hall. 

"Who is that'?" demanded the lord mayor. 

"I rather think, my lord," said .Mr. C routs, 
" that it s my missus, my lord." 
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" Most extraordinary business this," exclaimed 
Bumptious. 

" I don't know what to think," said Gumble. 
" We must proceed with the examination," 
resumed the mayor with dignity. 
" Certainly," said Bumptious. 
" T think as you think," said Gumble. 
" Well, Chirrup, attend," proceeded Mr. Fuzz, 
/fe, in a loud voice ; "describe the 
^^^' victim of your villany." 

" He has four legs, and 

no tail at all to speak of," 

^ screamed a voice in the 

-' stairs ; "and it was me that 




did it!" 

"Who is that — what is 
that ?" roared the mayor. 

" My lord, I think it is 
my missus," said the be- 
wildered Mr. Groats. 
There was a great stir at the lower end of the 
hall, and manv voices cried aloud. 
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" Here lie is — here 's the boy." 

" Boy in your teeth !" shouted the honest Mrs. 
Groats; "here's the only thing that lias been 
killed to-day in Forty- winks," and she swung upon 
the table the body of the defunct " Angel." 

"My dog — my dog!" groaned Suiteli, falling 
with his head upon the faUe; "did 1 take tlio 
an-ursed ])ie from the blackguard who stole it, 
that you should be the victim !" 
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" You did, you did ?" screamed Chirrup. " Then, 
hurrah ! hurrah ! I 'm innocent. Nobody 's been 
killed! Hurrah!" 

" Hurrah," shouted the crowd, " hurrah !" 

Pattie raised her arms and eyes to heaven. 
"Uncle," she shrieked — "uncle!" 

The people instinctively opened a lane between 
them, and in a moment they were in each other's 
arms. 

" Hurrah !" shouted the crowd again. 
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" Order, order," cried the mayor. " The ex- 
amination is not over yet." 

Chirrup looked up. 

" You put poison in a mince-pie?" said Fuzz. 

'•I did." 

" For whom did you intend it ?" 

" For the beast that has got it." 

" Then the vagrant boy stole it ; Snitch took it 
from him ; and the dog got it after all." 

"That's it, that's it," screamed Mrs. Groats. 
" Chirrup made the poisoned pie ; the boy stole it 
from him ; Snitch robbed the boy, then tempted the 
dog with it, and I shoved itwithinthe brute's reach." 

" Set Chirrup free," said the mayor. " Snitch, 
you have committed a robbery, but have prevented 
a homicide. Co home. The dog ought to have 
been killed before. I congratulate the community 
on it s being dead now. Chirrup, shake bands. 
You may be proud of your niece. < icntlemen, we 
will give three cheers for Chirrup and his n 

And they were given, and that lustily 

••The court is ever," said the mayor. 
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That night there wire happy hearts in Forty- 
winks; hut there were three happier than all the 
rest. Two I need not mention — Fattie's and 
Chirrup's. 

The third was Young Martin's. 

The " poison night," as it was long called in 
tlie little town, changed his character, and purged 
his soul. 

In the silence of his chamber he knelt and 
prayed. 

"' I was a murderer in thought and will ; Chir- 
rup but deemed he was an accidental poisoner. 
May I live an altered man to thank" God for His 
great mercy." 

And he did live, an altered man, a good man, 
and a meek and humbled man. The old gentleman 
altered his will in his son's favour ; and the father 
was still alive when Martin, then the loved and 
honoured heir to the Grange, took Pattie to wife, 
and Chirrup danced merrily at the wedding. 
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CHAPTER I. 




T was at that period 
of the year 
when summer 
begins to get 
passed, when 
the fresh 

greenness of 
the trees fades 
gradually into 
faintness, nnd 
Londoners be- 
gin to leave 
town — (a cus- 
tom now becoming quite alarmingly frequent, for, 
calling on our grocer the other day, we learned 
that he had gone up the Rhine)— that a very 
lively coach arrived at a rather dull inn in town. 
The'guurd jumped down to stretch himself with an 
air of rdrgant languor, the elderly passengers and 
liicrrrflrrp wpre. lifted out. and there M>raii"down from 
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the roof a young gentleman of about twenty, gay, 
active, and light. He hurried through the yard, 
administering a playful touch of his handkerchief 
to a highly respectable dog that was slumbering 
there, and gaining the coffee-room, roared out for 
his breakfast with an air of independence which 
raised the ire pf several steady old gentlemen 
in the boxes, who were seated with that air of 
sullen, dogged indifference which is seen no- 
where, except on the countenances of the Hotten- 
tots and the duller portion of the middle classes. 
When his breakfast was brought, he ordered the 
Times. He did not pause over the sonorous 
diction of the leader (indeed, we may remark 
that young men who are close readers of the 
papers are apt to degenerate into bores), but 
turned, with the anxiety of expectance, to the 
second column. A quick gleam of his blue eyes 
showed that something of interest met them. 
He read as follows : — 

HS, who left his home on the — th, is requested to 
t BET URN to his disconsolate relatives. 

It was with a lively laugh that he threw down 
the paper, as he mentally answered the advertise- 
ment in these terms : — " H. S. will do nothing of 
the sort. H. S. declines to be turned, by his 
' disconsolate relatives,' into either a bagman or a 
clerk." He finished his breakfast composedly, 
and having given some directions to a servant 
touching his bed-room, he sallied out to walk in 
London, for the first time, with some vague in- 
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tention of securing a lucrative and honourable 
appointment in the course of the day. 

There was nothing in his look, as he walked 
gaily down the Strand, that gave token of one 
who had neglected the natural supports of his 
position, and cast himself on fortune. Youth 
floats gaily on its proud ambitious hopes. Alas ! 
— there are no waters so buoyant as those of the 
Dead Sea ! 

Among other things which he saw during his 
walk, were those inspiriting pictures on the walls 
in Parliament Street, in which privates who have 
had the good fortune to get into the East India 
Company's Artillery, are represented as riding on 
war-chargers of great power and beauty ; while 
near them, a military man of splendid appear- 
ance is depicted firing a cannon, placed in such 
a position that it would certainly, were it to go 
off, blow away the head of an imposing Serjeant 
of the same regiment, in the foreground. A 
notice below informed persons anxious to make 
one of such a brilliant group, that the Serjeant 
(who certainly makes no disguise of his tippling 
propensities) was to be found, all day long, at 
a neighbouring tap. But near this was an 
announcement, more attractive to our hero, to the 
effect that H. M. S. Mammoth was in want of 
petty officers and seamen. So, revolving his 
prospects in his mind, he determined to proceed 
the next day to Plymouth, and ascertain whe- 
ther the Temple of Fame could not be reached by 
water as well as by land. Having made up his 
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mind to this, and sauntered about for some time, 
meditating on the project, he returned to the inu 
to dinner ; and counting over the golden drops, 
which his last operation of phlebotomy had drawn 
from the disconsolate relatives before alluded to, 
he sallied out to get a glimpse of the " pleasures" 
of London, before he started in the morning. 
The night was very fine, and innumerable stars 
twinkled about the heavens ; but, somehow or 
other, we have observed that nobody ever looks 
at the stars in London — why, we don't know, but 
possibly, because they cost nothing, and we 're not 
taxed for them. 

He first went into a theatre, where he found 
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the audience enjoying a farce with a slang name. 
The chief actor in the piece was being kicked 
and cuffed every now and then by another of the 
dramatis personce, a joke which gave rise to shouts 
of laughter, swelling into positive enthusiasm 
when he tumbled down with tremendous force on 
the stage. 

The choicest humour, however, gets tiresome 
in time, so leaving the theatre, he turned into a 
house where " extraordinary attractions " were 
held out to the visitor, and where he found some 
scores of persons assembled in a large room, at 
one end of which a young man, in a white neck- 
cloth, was playing on a piano, and another gentle- 
man accompanying him with a song. He sat 
down in a corner of the room to observe the com- 
pany, as well as he could, through the grey vapour 
which was emitted from the cigar of a gentleman 
near him. 

Almost opposite, was a group of young men 
in loose paletots ; of whom, some wore coloured 
shirts, and large pins, and the majority cultivated 
" tufts," of just such a degree of size as would 
keep them from the censure of their attorney 
employers ; for, we have heard with regret, that 
there are attorneys in this town, who assume to 
themselves the power that Peter the Great used 
to exercise towards his subjects, — of docking the 
beards of those under them. These youths were 
enthusiastic in their applause of each singer, as was 
evidenced by the "ain't lie a stunner?" which they 
interchanged occasionally at the close of a song. 
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Between the songs, their talk was of the " Gover- 
nor," whose acts they canvassed with great free- 
dom. How they had come in late, and the 
" governor" had given a malignant glance at his 
watch ; and why it was that the governor's wife 
hadn't had the influenza, as well as other re- 
spectable women, and so kept him at home — 
formed the staple subject of their discourse. 

At another table there was a group of Uni- 
versity men, who had come up after an examin- 
ation, and were striving to banish with jollity all 
idea of the possibility of an impending failure 
when the lists appeared. Their conversation 
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was a curious mixture of erudition and slang — the 
Manichaean heresy and the Chester Cup — the early- 
Fathers and the barmaids at the Lion — St. Paul 
and Mr. Buckstone. So he occasionally caught 
fragments of conversation to the following effect : — 
" Yes, quite right, Charley. I know I 'm 
safe about that passage in Thucydides. Charnell 
crammed me about it when I was down in Essex. — 
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Jolly hpnr that, at your rooms the oilier night. 
Capital claret. — What a regular brick St. Augus 
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tine was ! I should like to have seen him on the 
loose at Carthage ; and old Monica, his mother, 
dear old lady ! I wonder whether she allowed 
him a latch-key ?" 

" Well, old Simpson, how do you stump Pur- 
gatory ? Suppose you 're asked to show that the 
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Pope 's not infallible, — how do you put his pipe 
out?" 

Which questions, of course, called forth dis- 
courses of great learning, and necessitated fresh 
spiritual " goes." 

Besides this, there were other intellectual 
dialogues going on at a neighbouring table, among 
a party of youths who seemed to differ from their 
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neighbours chiefly in two points — that their lan- 
guage was more elegant, and that they drank more 
grog. These were juvenile litterateurs of various 
periodicals, who were in the habit of amusing them- 
selves "on the loose" about the town; an employ- 
ment which they occasionally varied by calling for 
the " indignation of an enlightened public at the 
proceedings of the most incompetent ministry 
that ever oppressed a free nation," through the 
medium of some journal honoured by their valu- 
able services. Indeed, it would have been ex- 
quisitely amusing, to any one who watched their 
proceedings, could he have known that, at the 
moment these young gentlemen were ordering 
their third tumbler, and talking in ridicule of 
every conceivable object, some industrious com- 
positor was probably printing a production by one 
of them, in which the public were informed, 
that " the bigot or the oppressor might vainly 
hope to check the march of liberty, or retard the 
triumph of the human mind over the crumbling 
relics of antique and barbarous superstition ! " 

Not the least interesting portion of their con- 
versation was that in which they discussed the 
principles of morals, and the necessity of pru- 
dence, and which generally wound up with a call 
for the waiter. " Let us go back to first princi- 
ples," said one — "and have some moi'e whisky," 
said another. 

Speculating curiously on this scene, and quite 
oblivious of his " disconsolate relatives," young 
H. S. remained till an early hour in the morning. 
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" Ah," he heard a young man say, with a long 
deep yawn, as he went out, " this sort of life re- 
quires the constitution of a horse!" 

"And the intellect of another quadruped," 
thought he, as he paced back to the inn, in the 
fresh dewy morning, which Cockney revellers 
taint with their cigars. It was not till the coach, 
which bore him towards Plymouth, a few hours 
after, reached the pleasant country, that, he felt 
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his usual liveliness of health ; and then he listened 
with some degree of interest to a fellow-traveller, 
an unfortunate provincial actor, who expatiated on 
the advantages of sea-port towns, backing up his 
observations by narrating, with great candour, 
how he had procured himself a meal at Ports- 
mouth, on one occasion, by going into a provision 
store, and getting a handful of ship's biscuits "for 
trial," in the assumed character of the mate of a 
schooner — which he seemed to consider a triumph- 
ant gag of the histronic art. Mr. Jeremy Tippler 
(such was his name) added some other little 
anecdotes, with the most graceful candour. When 
he got down, somewhere, for a glass of ale, which 
he was about to take "medicinally," as he said, a 
stern-looking gentleman, apparently about fifty, the 
only other occupant beside our hero, said to him — 

" So, you admire that scamp, eh ?" 

" Sir!" said H. S., rather surprised. 

" Yes," continued the stranger, " all young 
men admire scamps. You think it fine. I dare 
say you think me a weak-minded fool, because I 
wear a respectable coat and don't drink; and a 
very impudent one, no doubt, if I gave you some 
good advice !" 

Our hero was excessively touchy. " Sir," he 
said, " if something like thirty years of mixing in 
society, has not taught you how to conduct your- 
self, I must assume the task (hopeless as it 
appears) to myself!" 

The stern gentleman gavo an iron smile. 
"Ha," said he, with a chuckle, "that's what 
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you youths call being a ' man of spirit' ! Young 
gentleman, I visited one of the hospitals this 
morning before I left London. I went to see a 
death-bed there. Slow, no doubt, you think! 
The man died of dissipation — (what a tine, high- 
spirited fellow he was at twenty, a few years ago!) 
1 went to give him my blessing. He was my sou, 
and he had brought himself to this by running 
away from home ! " 

And having said this, the stranger sank into 
a corner, and began reading an odd volume of 
Swift, which he took out of his pocket. Mr. 
Jeremy Tippler jumped in at the moment, saying, 
"By my halidame ! the ale is good in yonder 
hostelry. Ho, drawer!" 

But, ere Mr. Tippler could replenish, which 
we take to have been the object of his last Shak- 
sperian exclamation, the coach moved on. 



And now, we glance at another scene in a dis- 
tant part of the country. Mr. Abel Sidmouth is 
in his parlour, in his country-house, giving an 
audience to a male domestic. 

" Well, Gibbs, you 've been in that foolish 
boy's room?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" And burnt all those cursed nonsensical verses, 
and little stinking — scented notes, I mean — and 
locked up the place?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"Right. Let the rats have the room." mn- 
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tinued Mr. Sidmouth, soliloquising. " They 're 
just as useful as he was. No son of mine shall do 
except what I tell him. I worked for my fortune ; 
let them do the same. You may go, Gibbs." 

" I beg your pardon, sir," began Gibbs. 

"Well, what?" 

" I 'm very sorry, sir — " 

" Damme, sir," cried Mr. Sidmouth, " what 
have I to do with your sorrow, or any of your 
vulgar emotions ?" 

" Well, just as you like," said the man, in 
whose eye there gleamed something very unlike 
flunkeyism, for a moment. "Only, there's a 
diamond ring missing, since Mr. Harley left, ag 
belongs to your brother, sir. That's all !" 

Mr. Sidmouth paused; and at the moment a 
young man of eighteen entered the room. "I see 
what he has been telling you, father. How the 
discovery must wound your generous heart. Let 
me hope that my obedience may compensate 
for my brother's rebel nature — his dishonest 
acts." 

" If he has been a thief, sir," cried the father, 
" the gallows shall have him, if he was my son 
twenty times !" 

He left the room, banging the door. 

"That's the game," said (iibbs, cautiously. 
"See how the poison works, sir, eh? Ah, Mr. 
Harley Sidmouth, junior," continued he, "you'll 
find your game soon up, with all your pride and 
your education." 

" Well," said the young man, " but how to 
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manage it? I think he can't have left the coun- 
try. He 's a dreaming fellow. But I must get 
my father to stop that advertisement, which he '11 
do, after this, and to send you in chase, Gibbs ; 
and then we can manage the affair in the right 
way, eh?" 

" Yes, Mr. William ;" said the man, " that 
ring 's worth more now than what it 'ud fetch at 
a pawn-shop." 

" Well, then, Gibbs, you can go, and I '11 see 
you to-morrow." 

The man retired. 

" And now, Miss Helen," said the young man 
bitterly, " we will see if you will choose the felon, 
and reject the heir of these lands ;" and he threw 
up the window, and looked over a rich, lovely 
landscape. " But I must go to my dear father," 
continued the youth, with a sneer. 



CHAPTER II. 




OME few days 
after that on 
- , which the 
last conver- 
sation we re- 
corded took 
place, a 

group of 
young men 
were assem- 
bled in the 
coffee - room 
of a Ply 
mouth hotel, 
waiting till 
dinner was ready Though all drowsed in plain 
cl'tlif.-. the majority of them belonged to tho 
Xavv ; the others were of that class who fre- 
quent much the taverns, pastry-cooks', and shoot- 
ing galleries of sea-port towns— that is to say, 
young fjenth'im.'ii doomed to civil pursuits much 
against their will, and who take every opportunity 
of mixing with naval men, little to the imnmv«. 
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ment of their morals, and much to the annoyance 
of their parents. The conversation was decidedly 
lively, with a considerable dash of that playful and 
refined badinage which forms such an important 
ingredient in the talk of the youth of this day. 

" Ha, Sidney," said one of them, " what a 
spicy waistcoat ! Got that on the ' never ' ? " 

This last expression is one of recent introduc- 
tion, and is intended to refer to the tailor's chance 
of getting his money. 

" Oh," said Sidney, who was a midshipman of 
the Mammoth, " I leave these considerations to 
the governor. He is a man of business habits, 
and his ' regularity cannot be too highly com- 
mended.' " 

The first speaker shook his head with an 
affected air of melancholy, and looking round to 
the others, said, " Ah, I never see that youth in 
anew rig, without being irresistibly reminded of 
the sighs of the widow, and the tears of the 
orphan." 

" For my part," observed a third, " I can't 
think how your governor stands such long bills. 
Mine won't. He wrote to me the other day, to 
say that after my last transaction with my tailor, 
he believed me capable of anything; and ended 
with an exclamation of ' £90 2s. 6^d. for dressing 
you out like a fool'!" 

"What was the last transaction?" inquired 
another. 

" Oh, a mere trifle ; and all the fault of old 
Plover, who commands our ship. Plover has 
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charge of the money of us youngsters, and as he 
is deuced close about allowing pocket-money, I 
was obliged to go to the tailor and get the ready, 
by making him stump up, and put it down to 
clothes, with a small allowance for himself, for 
the job." 

" Not at all a bad dodge," said Sidney. "Do 
you know how I managed to prolong my tick with 
old Curmudgeon, the other day?" 

" Let us have it, by all means," cried a youth 
who spent one half his time in contracting new 
debts, and the other half in avoiding old duns. 

" Why, he was getting rusty, and beginning 
to say that his stock was running low, and so forth, 
so I resolved on a desperate step, and — asked him 
to dinner'" 

" Good Gad ! You don't say so ?" 

" Only too true," continued Sidney. " Of 
course, 1 dare not take him to the mess, where 
there was a certainty of the fellows recognising 
him, so I took him to my aunt's — having told her 
beforehand that he was a missionary, about to 
sail on the mission for converting the Wango Fum 
islanders." 

" Well, and how did the fellow behave him- 
self?" 

" Oh, he wore a white choker; and as ho is a 
singularly stupid man, he filled the character to 
admiration. Whenever he opened his mouth, I 
helped him to a potato; and young Blunrhnrd, 
of the Skylark, diverted my aunt's attention, by 
asking her some questions about Hugh M'Xcilc — 
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she 's great about the saints, you know. So we 
got him away all safe ; the old lady tipped soon 
after, thinking there was a change for the better 
in my morals. Old Curmudgeon opened a fresh 
account with me ; and now talks about Lady Sid- 




ney to his wife and daughter, with all imaginable 
importance." 

" You might see worse missionaries, however, 
than Curmudgeon would make," said one of the 
party. " From all I can learn about the tribe in 
barbarous countries, they seem to do nothing but 
distribute bibles, which the natives can't read, and 
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make themselves comfortable. Certain it is, that 
there s no place like their houses to go to, if you 
want a good dinner — the whitest, best-boiled rice, 
and the tenderest fowls — with the ripest melons, 
and the mellowest rum." 

" And some malignant people whisper some- 
thing about an increase in the native population 
returns where they settle," added another. 

" And the natives use their tracts to wrap up 
sweetmeats — ad convolenda dulciaria, as their 
rivals of the Catholic missions tell us — and to- 
bacco," said Sidney. 

" By-the-bye, apropos of missionaries, Smithers, 
of the Bluebell, married the daughter of one the 
other day," remarked one. 

" And spent the honey-moon in the cable-tier, 
didn't he?" 

" Poor devil !" said a boy of eighteen, with a 
contemptuous air of pity. 

" And, apropos of missionaries," cried Sidney, 
" here's dinner." 

" Hang it, what 's become of the civilian we 
asked last night, and" — 

Before he finished the sentence the coffee- 
room door flew open, and in came Harley Sid- 
mouth, the H. S. of our story. He was dressed 
plainly, but elegantly ; and a tinge, darker than 
that naturally thrown by the shadow of his eye- 
lashes, under his blue eyes, showed that he was 
sliding gradually into the habits of the set into 
which he had fallen. He hud made their acquaint- 
ance by going into the slips of the theatre, by the 
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advice of Mr. Jeremy Tippler, who bad parted 
with him, informing him that they would meet 
again "at Philippi," though what they were to 
be doing at that town did not appear. 

" Come and sit next me," cried Sidney. "You 
know Sutherland? Mr. Vernon, of the Castigator 
(a very promising young officer!), Mr. Sidmouth; 
Mr. Tyler, of the Blunderbuss, Mr. Sidmouth" — 
and he went on introducing him to them all — a 
ceremony not very formal, and, indeed, hardly 
necessary; and in another minute they were all 
seated, and rattling into soup and sherry, in a 
manner thoroughly professional. 

" Postquam exempta fames," 

as old Virgil says — the talk for some time was 
entirely about the service ; and then Sidney, who 
had got very intimate with Harley (who had con- 
fided his story to him), began to confer on his 
prospects. 

" I tell you what," suggested Mr. Sutherland, 
" I saw an advertisement the other day in the 
papers, 'for a companion wanted by a lady.' 
There 's a capital chance for an intelligent youth!" 

" Or why don't you enter the service as a 
master's assistant ? Get somebody to apply for you ; 
cut your brother ' bungs.' and if anybody calls you 
bung, — thrash him," said Sidney. 

" Hang the service and bring the dessert," 
said the youth of eighteen before alluded to, 
drinking a glass of claret, with the air of an in- 
dividual who had been worked to death. "You 
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sacrifice your night's rest and your cream at 
breakfast. You miss what old Johnson calls the 
' endearing elegance of female friendship.' The 
first and best half of your life, you are bullied by 
snobs of the old school; the last half, you are 
treated with a disingenuous servility, which makes 
you turn tyrant in self-defence. Your younger 
brother supplants you in the paternal affections, 
and secures the old boy's tin while you are abroad. 
You write to him for a £50 note, and he writes 
back to say that his ' establishment' is deuced 
expensive, and that he is very short himself; 
adding a hope that it is not your dissipated habits 
which make this application necessary, and re- 
commending you to pursue steadily your ' honour- 
able profession.' Your mother don't recognise 
vour face after five years of the ' coast ;' and when 
you go home your sister expects to see you smash- 
ing the tea-cups from nautical roughness, and 
watches to see if you chew tobacco on the sly. 
Every element under heaven has a fling at you. 
The wind blows you about creation like a balloon. 
The clouds have you all to themselves out at sea. 
The sun scorches you in the tropics. The shark 
watches to have his share of you when you bathe. 
In fact" — 

Ju.->t as the youth had proceeded so far in his 
philippic (and it is astonishing how eloquent naval 
men get, in abuse of the service), the door opened 
— lie >to|ip('d short, as a man about fifty entered. 
He had features that looked as if they had been 
sculptured out of granite, and the lines on them 
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were as distinct as those which men chisel on 
stone. Grey hairs mingled with the dark mass 
on his head, in streaks like silver wires. Beneath 
his thick, thatched, half-hoary eye-brows, gleamed 
two eyes of fire and clearness. His figure was strong 
and stout, but not ungraceful, though he walked as 
if he scorned to be winning in his manner. 

It was quite clear that he was somebody among 
the midshipmen, for the dialogue stopped, and 
they looked awkwardly about. One or two pushed 
away their wine-glasses, as if trying to repudiate 
the use of them. The stranger paused an instant 
before the fire. His eyes met Harley's, which 
fell instantly, and giving a curious glance of sar- 
donic contempt — just as men do at a dancing-dog 
or an ape — at the luxurious table, — he strode out. 

The youth whom he had interrupted poured 
out a full glass of claret, and drank it deliberately off. 
" By Jove, "he said, drawing a long breath, " seeing 
that man always gives me the sensation I used to 
have at school, after plunging into a hole in the ice, 
which we used to break, to bathe in in winter!" 

" Who, and what is he?" asked Harley eagerly, 
for he had recognised his fellow-traveller at once. 

" You '11 know very soon if you join the ser- 
vice," said Sutherland with a laugh. " If you 
were made of iron, and belonged to that man's 
ship, he would work you till you dropped ; if you 
were as cunning as Mephistopheles, he would out- 
wit you." 

" Whew!" cried Sidmouth, "he is in the navy 

tViPn I "What sVn'ri 1 "' 
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"Why, no ship at present exactly; but it's 
expected that he'll have our ship, the Mammoth," 
said Sidney, " and that the present man will com- 
mission a brig ; and it won't be my fault if the 
same gazette that announces Philip Fairfax, C.B., 
to the Mammoth, does not announce William 
Sidney, Esq., midshipman, to something else." 

" I'm half afraid to mention his name," said 
Monmouth (the youth who had delivered the 
philippic). " I always feel as if he would jump 
up, out of some hole in the floor, amidst a blaze 
of blue lights. But I will say, that one smile 
from his daughter is worth all his talents — for 
nobody denies his talents, though men speak of 
them as they do of the fangs of the snake. So 
here," said Monmouth, " I give you Mary Fairfax. — 
Sidmouth, fill your glass." 

Harley did so mechanically. He had been 
thinking of somebody else, and from the air of 
devotion with which he drank the toast, we are 
inclined to think that it was to her that he drank 
it, too, in reality. 

" Well," cried Vernon, pulling out a pretty little 
gold watch, " it s time to be going. What say you to 
dropping in at the theatre, glancing afterwards at 
' the London,' and winding up at my rooms — I 've 
taken a set on shore for these occasions? Besides, 
there s the picnic that 's coming oil' to-morrow. Soda- 
water and brandy at noon will just wind us up for 
it ; and Harley will go with us. What say you ?" 

"Anything you like," said the party. "The 
bill, waiter!" 
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It was brought, and there was a general mus- 
tering of gold. 

"Stop!" cried Monmouth; "nobody pays 
where I 'vo an account. Mr. Monmouth, of the 
Blunderbuss, waiter." 

" All right, sir,'' said the functionary with a 
bow, and a twirl of his napkin. 

" And put yourself down for a crown — and 
remember me to your wife and daughters. — Come 
along, boys !'' 

And the youths sallied forth for the revels of 
the night ; — while the stars shone from the clear 
heaven upon them, as they shone of old on the 
rich banquets of the Egyptian and the brilliant 
orgies of the Greek, and as they now shine — 
upon their graves ! 




CHAPTER III. 




-. H E hereditary 
' seat of the Sid- 
mouth family 
was called the 
Plantation. Its 
original name 
was Castle Cor- 
morant ; but 
when Mr. Abel 
Sidmouth came 
into possession 
of it, which he 
did by buying it back from a man who had secured 
it through the extravagance of the last Sidmouth, 
he changed the appellation, to give it a more com- 
mercial sound, and remind everybody that he had 
gained it by his industry, and not through his 
ancestors, whom he looked on as barbarians. He 
was one of that new school of philosophers who 
believe in the total superiority of the present to 
all bygone times, and look with contempt on the 
" darkness" of the ages which founded Oxford 
and built Westminster Abbey. So, when he re- 
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gained the family mansion, he had the carved 
escutcheon pulled down from the front of the house, 
and the whole building painted white; he rooted 
out from the grounds a tree counected with the 
historical associations of two centuries back, and 
stuck a poplar in its place; he gave the family 
living to a latitudinarian parson; and he would 
not bestow a shilling's worth of assistance on any 
rising branch of the race who was not bent on 
commercial pursuits. "With means that would 
have secured any degree of education, and opened 
any prospects, for his two sons, he had determined 
to make them both commercial travellers ; so the 
result was that the elder turned a rebel, and the 
younger a hypocrite. 

'• William," said Mr. Abel Sidmouth to his 
younger son, after breakfast one morning, "I won- 
der what that rascally brother of yours is about 
just now?" 

" Writing sonnets in a public-house, I 've no 
doubt," said the youth. "Gibbs and I found a 
whole bundle of such trash in his room. Half of 
them were addressed to Helen, too." 

" If I thought she cared a farthing about 
him," said the father, " I 'd make her father send 
her out of the country. I know a most respectable 
firm in Calcutta, to whom she might be consigned 
with great safety." 

" Why, I don't suppose she does care for him. 
To be sure, she's a fool," said William, who was 
particularly anxious to appear to care nothing 
about her, " but not quite fool enough to care for a 
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runaway, and" — (he added distinctly after a pause) 
" a thief." 

" I was talking," said his father, " to Charnell 
this morning about the steps that ought to be taken 
about that matter. He talks of hushing it up for 
the honour of the family; but I told him that 
people did not think as formerly on these subjects, 
and quoted, ' No man now thinks the worse of an- 
other, because his brother has been transported ! ' " 

And so saying, with great coolness, Mr. Sid- 
mouth seized a bundle of papers, and rose to leave 
the room. 

" Look here, father," said William, " I think 
the best way is to proceed first by private inquiry. 
I propose to send Gibbs to one of the sea-ports, 
to see if he can get any trace of him there ; and 
then we can proceed, according to what he learns 
about it." 

"Very well," said the modern philosopher; 
" I leave that to you. I 'm exceedingly busy just 
now, and I wish you good morning." And so he 
strode off. 

'• If commerce fills the purse, she clogs the 
brain," muttered the son, as his father's step was 
heard retreating in the passage. " He leaves it in 
my hands. Well, he couldn't leave it in better ; and 
if I was the victim instead of the schemer in this 
plot, he would leave it in Harley's. If that fellow 
had known his game, he would have managed dif- 
ferently — and yet he is unquestionably clever." 
And he rose and rang the bell. 

" Send Gibbs to me, and bring some sherry — 
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the bane and the antidote!" said William, mut- 
tering the last half of the sentence to himself. 

The servant brought the wine, announcing 
that " Gibbs would be up presently." 

" Presently!'" said the youth to himself, when 
the servant had left. " If I thought that the 
knave presumed on the strength of my employing 
him, I would see whether he could not be thrown 
over. When the giant and the dwarf went to 
iight, the dwarf <jot the blows and the giant the 
credit of the victory. The dwarf must not pre- 
sume in such wars!" 

Here Gibbs entered and shuffled up to the 
table, with a kind of impudent vulgarity on his 
countenance — a presuming familiarity — and was 
about to seat himself on one of the luxurious 
chairs in the apartment. 

" Not there," cried William; " I have provided 
that scat for your special accommodation." And 
here he pointed to a kitchen chair which he had 
had brought up to the room, on some pretence or 
other, the night before. It was his object to keep 
the man he was employing under subjection as 
much as possible. 

Gibbs sat down with a downcast look, shaded 
by a little malignity. 

" Well, Gibbs, and you watched Miss Helen 
yesterday. Proceed with your report, Gibbs ; but 
don't be verbose !" 

" She went to her mother's, sir, after she left 
here ; her father ain't come back. She did n't go 
out any more ; but I catches the maid as she was 
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coming out of the door after Miss went in. A 
pretty chit, and likes me, Mr. William ! It 's 
astonishing what an impression you can make on 
them gals, if you say they re pretty, and talk 
about getting married. Giving them ribbons is 
nothing to it, sir ! Well, I gets her into conver- 
sation, and finds that Miss Helen has had a letter 




that morning. Post-mark begins with a P — but 
the bell rang afore the gal had time to read it. 
So I talks to Marv (that's her name) on the diplo- 
matic dodge, and arter a little while I kisses her — 
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and we're all hooman, sir ! " continued Mr. Gibbs, 
with the air of a saint who had just been tempted 
in his cell; " so I catches her round the waist, 
and pressing her agin me, I feds something sharp 
touch my breast ; it worn't a pin, sir, I knew that 
at once— but it was the corner of a letter, — and 
to cut it short, sir, here it is ! " 

And conscious pride gleamed in (iibbs' eyes 
as he pulled out a note ; and after pressing his 
misshapen snout against it he exclaimed, "Lord, 
how nice it smells!" and handed it to William, 
who read at once the following superscription, in 
a pretty little delicate hand : — 



Ilea ley Si<l mouth, Esq., 

The London Inn, 

Plymouth. 



"That will do, Gibbs," he exclaimed. "You 
have done your work like a trump. Here 's a 
sovereign for you, and come to me in my room 
this evening." 

So William was left alone with the note. He 
paused before he opened it — not that he felt the 
slightest compunction about the act — but because 
he knew that he would have to bear the pain of 
reading words of love and tenderness addressed to 
another ; and he was very selfish — so selfish, that if 
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he had been left alone in the world, with the en- 
tire planet to himself, he would rather have en- 
joyed its good things than otherwise. " Well," 
he thought, " if I do like the girl, it 's no reason 
that I should be a spooney fool;" so he broke 
open the seal and read on. 

* * * * The letter was one of those that 
women actually write in private life, and was there- 
fore as different as possible from the usual female 
letters of the common English novel, which would 
induce one to believe that our young countrywomen 
were all poets, or writers for the magazines. Helen 
did not tell Harley — like the heroines of two very 
celebrated novels by a great writer of our day — 
that she only sat down to write to him " at mid- 
night," inasmuch as at midnight she was, like a 
plain respectable female, sound asleep in bed, with 
her hair in curl papers. Neither did she use 
classical illustrations, for she was not a student of 
Lempriere ; nor did she adopt the other alterna 
the of a novel heroine, and write smart, piquant 
sarcasm about her mamma or the neighbours. 
But her note bubbled on like a clear little 
brook, with a flower on the surface here, and 
there. Truth compels us to add that there had 
obviously been several erasures, and that, on the 
whole, there were some deficiencies in punctuation, 
and running of sentences into each other, as in 
young ladies' letters there occasionally will be, 
owing to the natural volubility of the sex. 

William read on with his usual quiet sneer, and 
at the end of the note came on this passage : — 
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" I have been to your father's occasionally as 
usual, but I 'm afraid that 1 did not look as happy 
as I ought when I am with your relatives ; for 
you know, Harley, they are your relatives still, 
whether they behave well or ill, and indeed I'm half 
afraid you did wrong to go away. Not became you 
left me by it ; I in not so selfish as that, but per- 
haps your papa was in the right. Mr. Charnell, 
the clergyman, says he 's a most sensible man ; 
and indeed, Harley, there was something in his 
sermon last Sunday about filial affection which 
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seemed to apply to you, and little Agnes Hopkins 
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(you remember Agnes?) looked over at our pew, 
with the wickedest little look in her eyes, at me, 
you can fancy. Your brother William," — here the 
youth felt himself turning very red, — " is as mys- 
terious as ever. He frightens me, and never 
so much as when he grows affectionate. I 
am sure he is no friend of yours, and I hope 
that he forms no dreadful plans, but I can't 
help being suspicious, though it s not proper, I 
know." 

When he had finished reading the note, he 
destroyed it carefully, making a minute of the 
address in cipher in a pocket-book. He then 
went out, leaving word that he had gone to his 
aunt Sidmoufh's, and in a short time was seated 
there at dinner, opposite the bright eyes of the 
open-hearted girl whose letter he had just read 
and destroyed. 

When William liked he could assume a great 
gravity of demeanour, and do the middle-aged 
man very well — to which faculty, indeed, may be 
attributed his success with his father, and the re- 
spect his aunt had for him. It is astonishing 
how this gag still goes down. A youth who walks 
into respectable circles with long hair, and has a 
loud ringing laugh, and says what comes upper- 
most, and differs from obi gentlemen about the 
corn-laws, and sets them right in their quotations, 
is pretty sure of making a tolerable quantity of 
enemies. Not so the quiet young man with white 
choker, spectacles, and a slight attachment to 
snuff. 
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Jlrs.Sidmouth, the aunt, was a pious old lady, and 
the parlour in which they dined was ornamented 
by "a landscape with Abraham and Isaac," itc, &c. 

This day William was unusually grave, which, 
as intended, had the effect of making his aunt 
inquire into the reasons of it, when lie shook his 
head, and talked about his misguided brother and 
his prospects, in a manner which terrified poor 
Helen, who fancied that William had had private 
intelligence about him, and yet dared not inquire 
whether he had or not. 

After the old lady had gone up stairs, which 
she did soon after dinner, William persuaded his 
cousin to take a walk in the grounds of the Plan- 
tation, which she did in the hopes of hearing some- 
thing about his brother from him. And many 
little manoeuvres she tried ; but how could the sim- 
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pie little girl fence with this cunning youth, whose 
intellect, naturally a scheming one, had been 
sharpened by a perpetual exercise, prompted by a 
grasping desire for money, and for the means 
of the gratification of an active and passionate 
nature ? 

The grounds in which they walked were natur- 
ally beautiful, and the autumn had just advanced 
to that period of its career which precedes the 
desolation of the close of the year. There was a 
lake studded with little islands in front of the 
house, and through the tall dark trees on its edges 
gleamed the silver light of the moon. The con- 
trast between the impression of the situation, and 
that of the cold plotting which made the habitual 
employment of his day-dreams, made William feel 
more moved than an ordinary person would have 
been. He gently disengaged his arm from the 
gentle one that clasped it, and his eyes sparkled 
with light — and a light that was not holy. The 
girl shrank a little as she met his gaze. 

" Ah, cousin," said the young man, " I know 
that you distrust, and that, perhaps, you hate 
me. I have not the gifts of imagination that can 
exalt even beauty, and throw a lustre upon vice. 
I cannot paint the lily. I have not the winning 
tongue that moves the gentle heart. And because 
I can only love and hope — and because I am calm 
and peaceful, and perform with regularity the 
uuromantic occupations of life — I know that 
brilliancy, even if associated with vice, can out- 
shine me ; that you think me heartless and cold ; 
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and that an ounce of witty worthlessncss has more 
sympathy from your heart!" 

The girl was somewhat affected by his speech, 
for there was some truth in the tenor of it, of 
which he made the most. It was another instance 
of his hypocrisy, but better acted than usual, 
and the scene was favourable to the illusion. 
The hints in it touching llarley were not lost 
upon her, and thinking William more moved than 
usual, she turned round and boldly said, "Cousin, 
I want to know the meaning of your frequent 
allusions to your brother. You must know how 
attached we were!'' 

" Let me escort you home," said William. 

He did so. And as they were going — with all 
the plausibility he could command, with affected 
regret, and imperfect inuendoes — he communi- 
cated to her that Harley had committed an offence 
which had placed an eternal barrier between him 
and his family. He left her with a look of devout 
and sorrowful love, to a tearful and sleepless night, 
and returned home more elated than usual. 

" Gibbs," he said, on entering his room, "you 
will start to Plymouth to-morrow morning. Here 
are your instructions and means." 

And so saying, he placed in his hands the dia- 
mond ring of which mention has before been made. 
The instructions were, that Gibbs was to ascertain 
Harley s proceedings, and convey the ring into his 
possession in a manner which would subsequently 
admit of its being found there ; thus confirming 
the suspicions of Mr. Sidmouth, senior, aud eftec- 
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tually barring Mr. Harley's chance to the estates 
and the maiden, which Mr. William Sidmouth 
was so anxious to secure for himself. 

The ingenious reader perceives that this was but 
a stupid contrivance of iniquity after all. But the 
present is not an age of Borgias in guilt, any more 
than of Shaksperes in poetry, or Bacons in philo- 
sophy, and the Nineteenth Century is clumsy even 
in its crimes ! 



CHATTER IV 
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?• elusion of 

.'. , our second 

chapter, on 
the eve of 
abandoning 
themselves 
to dissipa- 
, tion for the 
night, awoke 
next morn- 
ing in vari- 
ous degrees 
ofseediness, 
thirst, and 
headache, at 
the rooms of 
the convi- 
... ■''■ ' - " --" - vial Mr. Ver- 

non, of the Castigator. The ships to which they 
severally belonged being only in a fitting-out state, 
and not far advanced, the crews were hulked in 
divers old vessels that had taken a part in the 
late war. Several of the officers had not joined, 
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and discipline was not so strict. Indeed, work is 
carried on in a much more lenient manner while 
men-of-war are in such state of preparation, for this 
reason, that the officers have every opportunity of 
getting into other ships should they feel themselves 
uncomfortable, and the men every opportunity of 
running away if they like. Thus it is the interest 
of all parties to keep affairs comfortable. 

All the landsmen of the party, except Harley, 
had left the set in the course of the evening, in 
order to be present at the paternal breakfast-tables 
in due time. How these young gentlemen re- 
gretted that they had not the same opportunities 
of damaging their healths and getting [ n ^ debt, 
as their more fortunate companions of the service ! 

Mr. Monmouth was the first of the party who 
showed any symptoms of returning consciousness. 
" Well, boys," he yawned, " rouse out. This is a 
pretty state of things, isn't it?" 

Monmouth was in the habit of being attacked 
by fits of remorse after such bouts. He was con- 
sidered a very promising officer, and was one of 
those youths of whom it is generally said — " That 
fellow will turn out an ornament to the profession." 
But, somehow or other — at least as far as our oppor- 
tunities of judging, go — these; youths who are to 
become the " ornaments," seldom are of much use 
to the service; just as among the seamen, the 
minor-theatre-looking men, who wear wide trow- 
sers, and appear to ignorant eyes perfect models of 
the "British tar," are worthless humbugs, while 
the work is done by short, little, bandy-legged 
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fellows of most unromantic appearance. The ad- 
vantages derived by Mr. ]\Jonmouth from his 
reputation for ability were these — that he was 
blamed for everything he did, on the ground that 
he set a bad example, and that he "led away the 
other fellows in the mess;" whereas the dissipa- 
tion of the " other fellows" had nothing to do 
with his example at all, and, on the whole, was 
rather relined and subdued by it than otherwise, 
whenever he joined in it. 

" "What time is it?" said Sutherland drowsily. 

This question was not very easily answered, as 
the only gentleman in possession of a watch had 
lain down on it when he went to sleep, crushing 
the glass, and throwing the machinery out of gear. 
It was agreed, however, that it was high time to 
get up, and accordingly they all did so, and having 
performed such ablutions as they required, went 
off to the Bluebeard hulk (where the Castigators 
were stowed) to breakfast. Nothing was to be 
apprehended from the presence of superior officers, 
as a select and amiable party from several ships 
had started that morning to London, to black-ball 
a disagreeable officer at a naval club. 

When they reached the hulk, they found 
Tompion the gunner in command, the master 
being confined to his cabin with the gout. 

" Good morning, Mr. Tompion," said Ver- 
non, with great politeness. Vernon had his 
eye on Tompion, as he wanted to go on shore 
again immediately Monmouth saw how affairs 
stood. 
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" Ah," said he, " Tompion, late of the Excel- 
lent, I believe ?" 

" The same, sir," said the gunner. 

" Just so," said Monmouth ; " I thought I had 
heard the name. Yes, I i-emember ; I was dining 
with the Port Admiral the other day, when your 
shell practice was alluded to." 

The party descended the hatchway, leaving the 
gunner highly flattered. When they reached the 
berth, a course of terrific threats induced a dirty 
and melancholy-looking boy to make the breakfast 
preparations. 

" That fellow is an awful Yahoo," said Vernon, 
as the unfortunate youth went forward to the galley. 
(The use of the term Yahoo, as applied to the 
men, was one of the earliest results of the diffu- 
sion of literature in the service.) 

The effect of the labours of the unhappy boy 
was a kind of roughly luxurious repast. The cloth 
was of a crumpled appearance, and here and there 
stained with mustard ; the knives and forks were 
of primitive description. But the cutlets were 
hot, and the anchovy paste piquant, and the mar- 
malade unquestionable, and Edinburgh ale crowned 
the repast. Vernon sent a bottle of sherry, with 
his compliments, into the gunner's cabin, for, 
as he remarked, "one must make concessions to 
popular clamour ;" and the party prepared to go 
out to join the picnic, which they calculated must 
by that time have commenced. 

Vernon further got into the good graces of the 
scientific Tompion hy putting his head inside his 
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cabin door, where Mrs. Tompion (the licit Tompion, 
as Monmouth called her, not condescending, as 
he said, to distinguish the jrfebs into male and 
female!) presided over the breakfast-table. The 
cabin had small prints hung round it of men-of- 
war, and the table was decorated with gaudy yel- 
low teacups and a black teapot. 

All these civilities had their due effect, and 
Mr. Vernon and his party got a boat from the 
hulk to land them at the dockyard, where they 
passed by the sentry, and the huge blocks of tim- 
ber, and mighty anchors, lying about ; and saw the 
unfortunate convicts labouring away, and the 
boatswain of the yard calling out, " Come along, 
thieves," in which class of criminals that function- 
ary included the whole of them. 

The first person whom they called on had, as 
they found, gone out with the picnic party ; so 
our friends proceeded in the direction, and passed 
by the Mount-Edgecumbe estate, not neglecting 
to admire the painted ruins on that romantic pro- 
perty, which resemble those in the Colosseum at 
Regent's Park, except in the classicality. Our 
readers are aware that at that establishment, 

"There is a temple in ruins stands, 
Fashioned by Smithers, and hvo or three hands," 

as Byron says in the Siege of Corinth ; and on 
the whole we prefer it to the ruins we have men- 
tioned. 

The picnic to which these youths were bound, 
comprised the "rank, beauty, and fashion," 
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which, somehow or other, is to be found in every 
English town, if we may believe the local paper. 
There were plenty of military men of course, from 
the dignified elderly field officer, who looked with 
benignant condescension on the affair, to the slim 
and stiff ensigns, choice specimens of whom may 
be seen in the evening in seaport towns, at certain 
dancing parties called " hops," which combine the 
manners of the Casino with the morals of — no 
matter where. And then, there was the purple- 
faced, blue-veined captain of marines, with tight 
stock, who cursed the scenery and drank the 
champagne ; and half-pay captains in the navy, of 
the old school, looking like farmers. 

Xor were there wanting brilliant specimens 
of the fairer sex. There was the portly naval 
captain's wife, who took care to keep the " young- 
sters" of her husband's ship in her party, in order 
that they might attend on such of her little girls 
as were not old enough to be attractive to people 
who had arrived at years of discretion. And, oh, 
how the " youngsters" who filled these agreeable 
situations liked the task ! — and with what delicacy 
they discussed it when they returned on board ! 

Harluy, Monmouth, Sidney, and the rest of 
them, invaded the camp, where the party were 
assembled, with much daring. Monmouth knew 
everybody, and went about from group to group, 
taking a glass of sherry with one, a glass of cham- 
pagne with another, and so on. 

" Come with me, Harley," he said. " You 
fellows can manage, for you know plenty of 
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people ; and we must n't be all seen together, 
or people will think there 's some mischief brew- 
ing." 

"lleiv s Mr. Monmouth coming, mamma," 




said a lively girl, as the youths approached. 
" What a handsome boy it is !" she added, for she 
was a young lady of a frank disposition. 

" Hush, my dear, don't be indelicate!" 
answered mamma, who was of a serious turn. 

" Ah, Lucy," said Monmouth, " I thought the 
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party could not be complete unless you were here ! 
My friend, Mr. Sidmouth." And he introduced 
Harley in due form. 

" Is your friend in the navy ?" said mamma. 

" Not at present. He s a T. G. Travelling 
gentleman, as we say." 

" Say something to mamma," whispered Mon- 
mouth. So Harley summoned up all his faculties, 
and made one of those profound observations 
which so abound in English conversation. We 
rather think it was something about the weather. 

Meanwhile, Monmouth went on talking to the 
girl. 

" You have not seen old — let me see — Captain 
Fairfax, have you ?" 

" Mary Fairfax, you mean!" said Lucy, with 
the slightest dash of malignity. 

" Well, Mary Fairfax, if you like," said Mon- 
mouth, a little piqued. 

" I don't know where the father is — thank the 
stars, he is not here! — but there 's Mary;" and she 
pointed to a beautiful girl, with a face over whose 
loveliness flushed health and joy, who was seated 
beneath a shady tree not far off. 

"Excuse me, Lucy," said Monmouth, and in 
another minute the colour on the lovely cheek was 
deeper, as he stood under the murmuring leaves. 

So Harley was left to amuse himself alone, 
amidst the lively and happy groups. Who is 
there that has ever had to struggle in the bear's 
embrace of the world, who has not found the 
melancholy of such a mingling with the thought- 
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less and the gay ! How thought spoils pleasure 
—at least such pleasures as these ! And how 
miserable it is to reflect, that of those you see 
laughing about you, a half have some domestic 
misery to struggle with : — to think how many are 
hypocrites ; how many fools ; bow many servile 
to the great, and haughty to the poor : and (sad- 
dest thought of all !) that one day the reeking 
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earth will gape for all this folly, and misery, 
and beauty — and the Comedy of Life be per- 
formed by new actors, over the graves of the gene- 
ration. 

While he was wandering about, he made up 
his mind to steal away quietly, and proceeded to 
the town, in the hope that a letter from Helen 
might have reached the address which he had 
given her. 

Feeling that kind of sickly hesitation about 
the heart, which is induced by the fear of dis- 
appointment, he sauntered down to the water's 
edge, to catch the sea-breeze from the Sound ; and 
while there, a man-of-war's boat came rowing 
swiftly in to the landing-place. " In bow ! rowed 
of all !" cried the coxswain, and a young man 
jumped on shore from the stern-sheets, in the 
uniform of a midshipman. From the bronzed 
complexion of the men, it was clear that they 
belonged to some ship that had just returned from 
a foreign station. 

Harley was struck with the air of a young 
seaman among the boat's crew, who came out of 
the boat, and asked leave to absent himself for a 
few minutes. 

" No, no, Jones, it s impossible," said the mid- 
shipman. 

"It's only to see my mother, sir ; I hav'n't 
seen her for five years," pleaded the youth, and 
something in his look pleaded for him too. 

" Go, then," said the officer, turning away his 
head, " I trust to you to return." 
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As the young man hurried off, Harley went 
after him, with a feeling of curiosity and interest — 
for there is a kind of "animal magnetism," after 
all, that draws human beings together. The sailor 
proceeded quickly, and reached a small row of 
cottages. He paused at the corner. It was easy 
to guess tin 1 doubt that made his heart beat. 
Had he returned to a mother, — or a grave? He 
rushed on — he opened the door — Harley heard 
the joyous cry of recognition. And then (he could 
not help hovering near) he heard the hurried 
questions of hope, the eager responses of 
affection. I!ut, ere long, the son's voice changed. 
" ^Mother," he said, "and what of that man" (here 
the voice sunk lower) — " he whom you call my 
father'.'" 

" < >h, nothing, nothing — but dishonour ;" and 
n shriek told that nature had yielded, and the 
mother fainted away 

I'nused to such scenes, the sailor rushed to 
the door of the cottage and looked wildly out. 

" Come here, sir, for God's sake, if you please," 
he cried to Harley. 

Our hero instantly entered the house. 



CHAPTER V 



T was a wo- 
rn an who had 
once evi- 
dently been 

beautiful, 
and whose 
face had still 
the pale pret- 
tiness of a 
statue, that 
Harley saw 
when he en 
tered. He 

sprinkled 
her worn fea- 
tures with 
cold water 
from a tum- 
bler, in which she had put some faded flowers, 
drooping like herself, and she woke to conscious- 
ness with a sigh. 

" Mother," said the son, " I dare not stay. I 
will see you again, when I can get leave to come 
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on shore. This gentleman will -wait with you a 
few minutes. "Won't you, sir ? " 

" Jlost certainly," answered Sidmouth ; and 
the sailor (lew off to regain his boat. 

The adventiuv had affected Harley, so he was 
anxious to learn something more about the woman. 
He guessed from her look something of her story ; 
that she had been poor, and that fate had doubled 
that curse by making her beautiful. 

"Pray, madam," he said, " is there anything 
I can do for you ''"' 

" I>u for me?'' said the woman. "No one 
can do anything for me, now, but <iod! I had 
brothers once, young and handsome, like yourself. 
You blush, — eh? Ah!" she continued, "I 
used to blush oiiee ; and he said, it used to make 
me look prettier." (Here she muttered inaudibly.) 
" Yet something might be done, even now, by a 
strong arm." 

As she concluded her wandering sentences, 
there was a step in the street, followed by a knock 
at the door. 

"For God's sake," said the woman, "fly, 
young gentleman." 

Before he could decide what to do, she threw 
open the door of a little room and told him to go 
in there, which, he did. In another minute the 
heavy step of a stranger was heard upon the 
stairs, and a gruff voice began speaking in the 
room. 

" Well, madam', it began, with a bitter irony 
of tone, "you have been growing remorseful 
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again ? You have begun blabbing about. I 
scarcely thought you were such a fool. Why, 
do you suppose anybody will believe you '! I 
should have imagined that I had told you the 
world only believes the strong, often enough. 
Now, no nonsense," continued he, as the woman 
began to sob. " I did not come here for that. I 
came here to warn you to hold your tongue. You 
have been going about this town, I know, and 
speaking to a set of canting, whining blockheads, 
as if it wasn't an every-day affair, and your own 
fault into the bargain ! " 

"But your son — our son," said the poor 
wretch. 

" I tell you, there 's no son ; and if there is, 
it 's not mine ! " said the stranger, brutally. 

The only reply was a bitter fit of weeping. 

" But, if there is, remember, only put him in 
my way, and you '11 soon see the consequences ! 
Now, remember what I have said ; and here, " 
throwing down some money, " this cures most 
griefs ! " and having said this, the stranger left 
the house. 

Harley came out of the room. " Leave me, 
leave me," said the woman. 

He saw no way in which he could attempt to 
alleviate such sorrow, so he went down into the 
street. The stranger had reached the corner ; 
he turned to look round ; he saw the youth come 
out of the house ; he advanced towards him ; 
and Harley, for the third time, met Philip 
Fairfax. 
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lu the meantime, the picnic party had been 
going on very merrily. The captain of marines, 
before alluded to, had grown more purple-faced 
than ever, and had turned lo a brother officer near 
him two cir three times with a " Fine gal, sir, fine 
gal, by gad;'' and the lieutenants of his corps 
were watching and laughing at him from a little 
distance. A snug party had established some 
([iiii't rcarte on the' grass ; ;ind Sidney and Suther- 
land had been guilty of the indescribable plebeian- 
ism of leap-frog in a neighbouring field. 

With regard to the I, mv of whom our readers had 
a glimpse a little while ago, she passed all bounds, 
and excited her mammas most serious indignation. 
She actually convened a small public meeting of 
young ladies, whose mammas belong to the school 
■which permits no dancing with midshipmen, and 
exposed the fallacy of that regulation in a speech 
of great power and beauty. 

Half-pay captains, of the "old school," were 
seen speaking to volunteers* of the first class, 
and warning them against the fatal consequences 
of smoking cigars. Tyler, of the Blunderbuss, 
before-mentioned, at the close of one of those 
pieces of advice, asseverated that he never did 
smoke, with such a violent gesticulation, that his 
cigar-case tumbled out of his pocket. 

Everybody seemed very happy and comfortable, 
and got actually familiar in spite of difference of 
rank — to such an extent, that Lord John Some- 
body, of the Something family, the stupidest and 

* Now called " naval cadets.'' 
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ugliest officer present, met with no more consider- 
ation, after a time, than anybody else ! 

There were some revellers present who really 
do merit particular notice — so anomalous was their 
position. We mean those couples, to he seen in 
every seaport town, who are engaged to be married, 
when the gentleman reaches a certain step of pro- 
motion in his profession F*'."Cy reader, waiting 
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from year to year, sailing over all sorts of seas, 
with two bright eyes as your stars — your happi- 
ness for life being contingent on the caprice of the 
Admiralty ; — the shallow of a fat First Lord cross- 
ing llie path that leads to bliss ! 

When the party returned — in a manner that 
would remind one of the retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand — to the town, Monmouth and Mary Fairfax 
went part of the way, down the river, per boat. 
In the voyage, it was their lot to have a very sin- 
gular companion, neither more nor less than a 
nautical lady — we don t mean a mermaid, but 
the wife of a naval ollicer with a turn for profes- 
sional pursuits. This worthy female discussed 
the new lid for the tup-mast, and all the inven- 
tions of the day She cried " starboard" and 
'• port" to Monmouth, who was steering the boat, 
and •• luff," " haul aft the main sheet," and so on ; 
and gave him many useful hints touching his 
future conduct in the profession. 

" I will escort you home," said Monmouth to 
Mary, when they landed. 

When they reached the house there was a 
very brilliant light from the windows, which 
showed that Captain Fairfax was within, and 
when they went up stairs, they found Lieutenant 
Frederick Loobee, R.N., with him. 

Old Fairfax seemed by no means very much 
gratified at the apparition of Monmouth, and al- 
though that youth made several very ingenious 
observations on nautical subjects, the captain sent 
him with a note to some other captain in port, 
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which he could not decline taking ; and when he 
had gone introduced Loobee to his daughter, with 
a degree of empressement that showed very clearly 
how he wished her to regard him. 

Loobee, however, was not brilliant, and Mary 
prevented him from acquiring any degree of inti- 
macy ; so he left early, and went and spent the 
evening in smoking on the main-deck of the ship 
to which he belonged. 

Shortly afterwards a young gentleman arrived 
who talked to her a great deal about Monmouth, 
when opportunity offered, which was very welcome 
indeed ; and she wondered how he managed to 
become a guest so well received by her father as 
he was. 

That same evening our friends, Sidney, Ver- 
non, Monmouth, <fcc, were assembled as usual in 
the London, at a late hour. 

" What became of Sidmouth?" asked oue. 
" Oh, Sidmouth," said another, who did not 
belong to the set. " Why, I heard this afternoon, 
that Fairfax has taken him by the hand." He's 
going to get him an appointment, and he was seen 
there in great feather this evening." 

'• Why, how the deuce did he come to get so 
friendly with Fairfax ? " asked everybody. 

But how it had come about, nobody could 
guess ! 



CHAPTER XL 




II F character of the 
L'ii]»i:iin Fairfax whom 
we have introduced to 
our readers, may be 
brieily described and 
defined. Ho was the 
best officer, and the 
greatest scoundrel in 
the profession. There 
is no nautical opera- 
tion, from leading a 
fleet into action to 
splitting n rope or 
making a running bow-line knot, which he could not 
perform. He had a frame of iron which no labour 
could tire ; the most determined courage; and an 
intellect, far-sighted in theory, and most active in 
practice. Officers were afraid to sail with him ; 
his brother captains fought shy of his company ; 
respectable people on shore grew uneasy at the 
mention of his name ; and the Admiralty, when 
they wanted his services, summoned and com- 
manded him with the same caution that the ne- 
cromancers used when they evoked the Devil. 
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Such was the worthy officer who, as we hinted in 
our last chapter, was the first to take our hero by 
the hand. He did not wish that there should be 
any one, moving about in society, who could be 
likely to betray any of his secrets — for he valued 
the semblance of respectability as necessary to 
ambition — so, when he found that Harley had dis- 
covered one of them, he took him as his secretary, 
and established thereby the reputation of being 
benevolent " after all," as one or two of his 
enemies said. Harley s duties, as may easily be 
imagined, were of no very light description. 

One morning he came down as usual to 
begin his labours, and found the captain in a 
better humour than he generally was. It was 
obvious that something had happened to some- 
body or other ; for it was a curious fact, that a 
wind that blew good to Fairfax, always blew ill to 
other people. 

" Good morning, Harley," he said. " You're 
improving ; — you 're only half an hour late this 
morning. When I was your age, I never slept at 
all. However, everybody could not, bend the bow 
of Ulysses ! Now, be good enough to tell me, 
what you found the error of that sextant to be 
yesterday ; and look out the longitude of these 
places, and the logarithms of these numbers, and 

cupy out these remarks on 's Theory of the 

Trade Winds, and ring for breakfast ! " 

" Now," he resumed, " commence reading out 
from the naval intelligence of that paper." So 
Harley began. 
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" The fitting of II. M. S Mammoth progresses 
rapidly, and she Mill soon be reported ready for 
mm. Wo regret to hear, however, that her gallant 
commander, Captain liiggsloy, is seriously ill, and 
that, there is no chance of his being able to retain 
the command. It becomes, therefore, a matter of 
speculation to whom it will be given. Rumour is 
busy mi the subject ; and we have reason to believe 
that it will be ollered to an ollicer now resident in 
the town, and equally distinguished for his courage 
and his professional attainments." 

" Yes," said Fairfax. " Humour is busy. I'm 
rumour in this instance ! I put in that paragraph. 
Now, go on board the Mammoth, and inquire how 
JJigg-dey is, with my compliments." 

Harley started off, and the captain sat down 
to write to a man in authority in town, and in- 
quire whether the paragraph was official ! 

When Harlcv got on board he found his friend 
Sidney midshipman of the watch, and told him 
what he came for. "Don't talk loud," said the 
youth. " The old fellow's going. He's been so 
feeble lately, that he has been regularly wrapped 
round with flannel like a mummy ; and it was a 
job for a scientific society to unroll him to put 
him to bed. Wait a minute, and I '11 tell the 
First Lieutenant." 

Harley walked up to a group of the officers of 
the ship, who were talking in low tones on the 
quarter-deck. They were speculating who would 
have the vacancy ; and looked at Harley with in- 
terest, for his connection with Fairfax was well 
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known ; and, indeed, there were not wanting some 
persons who whispered that he was a son of his, 
in disguise. 

The First Lieutenant gave a half grin when 
he heard Harley 's message, but said nothing. He 
was fancying already that Fairfax commanded the 
Mammoth. "This way, young gentleman," he 
said, and Sidmouth followed him to the cabin, 
where old Biggsley was lying in a cot hung near 
the port. On a little table near him was a copy 
of the Admiralty regulations, an old black bible, 
and a pair of spectacles — their glasses dimmed 
with tears. A strange smile played over his worn, 
unshaven, yellow features, when he heard what 
Fairfax asked. He had waited for years to get 
this command, and hoist the pendant which death 
was about to pull down ! 

" You can see how I am, sir," he said to Harley, 
turning round his face to the port. " Fairfax," he 
muttered. " Well, he 's a better man than I am, 
and I never had luck." 

When Harley left the cabin, Sidney said, " I m 
going to leave tins ship. Ask Monmouth, when 
you see him, whether he '11 exchange ? " 

Captain Fairfax was astonishingly condescend- 
ing that day at dinner, to which, for a wonder, he 
had invited Monmouth ; who had made, as usual, 
a timid formal call in the morning, after hesita- 
ting in the neighbourhood for a quarter of an hour. 
The old gentleman, indeed, was so courteous, that 
Mary looked at the youths every now and then, as 
much as to say, " There, vou see. he's not so stern 
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" Well, sir," said Monmouth, with unheard-of 
audacity, "if you get the Mammoth, apply for 
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" Very well," answered Fairfax, " but remem- 
ber, I will be eaptain, not Mary ; " and the old 
gentleman laughed, miiidi as you could fancy the 
AYrllingion statue could, at. the fourth tumbler, if 
such a phenomenon -were possible. 

In the evening, when poor Fooboe — who always 
came to " pay attention " to Mary, in about as lively 
a frame of mind as a man going 1o the funeral of 
a relation wdio had left him nothing — arrived, he 
was subjected to a gentle course of chaff which 
nearly drove him mad. For Mary asked him to 
write something in her album, which made the 
unhappy man shiver, as he did not like to ask for a 
dictionary And Monmouth requested his opinion 
of a piece of poetry by an author whose name he 
had never heard of: and once or twice, he saw 
glances exchanged between the other members of 
the parly, which filled him with dismal uneasiness. 

" Oh, how I wish these youngsters belonged 
to our ship ! " muttered he, as he went sulkily 
along the street; and the quarter-master of the 
watch remarked his ferocious expression of coun- 
tenance, as he lighted him down to his cabin. 

Next morning the ensign on board the Mam- 
moth hung only half-mast high ; a fact witnessed 
by Captain Fairfax, who had gone out before break- 
fast to look at the vessel for the purpose. It was 
not long before his commission came down ; and 
Harley was appointed captain's clerk. 
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The indignation of many captains, at the ap- 
pointment of Fairfax, was terrific. How many 
of them had to regret an injudicious " rat " — 
principle sacrificed — too late ! What pains they 
had taken to return Blobbs for the borough, and 
here was their reward ! 

Their anger increased when it was stated that 
Mammoth was to go as flag-ship to the Medi- 
terranean, and when old Sir John Blinker, a shaky 
old admiral, hoisted his flag on board. 

As many officers as could, exchanged, and it was 
astonishing how many were ill, and had to go to the 
hospital. Monmouth came on board, and showed 
Harley how to manage in many particulars ; in 
return for which, Harley consented to hang up a 
portrait of Mary in his office, at which Monmouth 
used to come and look, to console himself when 
Fairfax was particularly ill-tempered. 

One evening Harley was standing outside the 
captain's cabin, when he heard a lieutenant call out 
to somebody, " What are you loitering there for, 
you Yahoo ! Be off." 

He turned and saw shuffling along the deck 
the figure of the poor fellow whom he had seen 
land, and followed to his mother's house. The 
man turned, looked again wistfully at the cabin, 
and rushed down the hatchway. 

The day of sailing came, with its noise, and 
bustle, and hopes, and fears, and partings. No 
one had leisure in that busy scene to watch a boat 
that hovered near the ship, with a woman in the 
stern-sheets ; and the saddest heart felt a sudden 
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elation, as the vessel heeled over, and rushed 
through the roaring water, flinging the hlue waves 
and white foam [rum her hows. 

" This is the man that slung your hammock, 
sir," said the master-at-arms, presenting a seaman 
to Hurley in the eock-pit. 

" 1 suppose I must give him a glass of grog," 
said Ilarlev, and lie turned to look at the man 
in the dusky light. " Will you have a glass of 

" Ave, by my halidame," said the seaman, and 
Hurley looked at him with surprise, and recog- 
nised Jeremy Tippler. " Don't you know me ? " 
he suid. 

" Indeed I do, sir," said Jeremy, " and may I 
request, instead of the grog, a pint of sherry, to 
put me in mind of better times ? They are but a 
barbarous set here ! " 

When Harley saw the captain that evening, 
the captain gave him a small parcel directed to 
him in a female hand — which, however, was not 
Helen's. It had been left for him at Fairfax's 
house just before, and forwarded by the house- 
keeper. 

" I've made a conquest somewhere," thought 
Harley, flattered. So he went to his office and 
opened the parcel, and was not a little elated 
when he found that it contained, with a pretty 
little note, signed Eleanor — a diamond ring. 



CHAPTER VII. 




mouth, Helen 
not be found, 
the girl came, 
had been cryim 
well the outward 



E hope that the intelligent 
reader will believe us when 
we say, that the events 
hitherto narrated did not 
occupy any very great 
length of time. But a few 
weeks have passed, and 
some of the yellow leaves 
of autumn still linger on 
the trees. Let us go back 
a few days, and look at 
the people in The Planta- 
tion. 

The morning that Gibbs 
was to depart for Ply- 
rang her bell, but Mary could 
After she had waited some time 
and Helen saw at once that she 
Poor Helen knew only too 
signs induced by that operation. 



She could get no explanation from her, however, 
though the girl came on various pretences to her 
several times during the clay, seeming anxious to 
say semething, and not having the couraee to 
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speak. Nor did Helen omit lo remark, that she 
was obviously very much frightened and con- 
strained in tin- ]iresriieo of William Sidmouth, 
who came to dinner, as he was now very much 
in the habit of doing, that afternoon, He, how- 
ever, betrayed no emotion, except, indeed, that he 
was in rather high spirits. The fact was, he had 
started Uibbs to Plymouth, all safe; and the girl 
was in this melancholy condition, because she had 
soon that faithless animal parting most tenderly 
from another and, on the whole, prettier Mary, 
recently established at The Plantation in a re- 
sponsible post in the kitchen. She was uneasy at 
seeing William, because he had entered the room 
where the parting in question took place, and 
with many contemptuous expressions dispersed 
the party — lovers, jealous one, and all. 

It was part of the idiosyneracy of ( libbs, that 
the feelings of his nature never properly deve- 
loped themselves till he was in liquor. His 
flowers of soul kept wonderfully fresh in beer. 
And that morning Gibbs had fortified himself for 
the journey by beer ; and under its tender in- 
fluence had grown loving, conformably to his usual 
maxim, which was, that " hooman natur would be 
hooman natur," and which we believe to be true 
after all. William had sent him off, paying great 
part of his way beforehand, not liking to trust him 
with much money — and it was in joyous remem- 
brance of his management of him, that he looked 
so lively at dinner. 

He was generally very cautious in his con- 
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duct, but this time he felt a glow of pride, as 
he thought of his plans, aud he indulged a good 
deal in wine. The effect of this was that he 
grew very haughty, and assumed an air of con- 
descension which surprised his aunt and amused 
Helen. He began to talk of Harley. 

"Justice pursues the criminal!" he said; at 
which Mrs. Sidmouth looked astonished, and Helen 
laughed. 

" Ah," cried he, " you look so pretty when you 
laugh," and he made a gesture as if to take hold 
of her, at which her mother, who grew frightened, 
went out of the room, taking Helen with her. 
William looked after them with a contemptuous 
air. " Fools," he muttered, taking another glass 
of wine, and in a few minutes he rose and went 
towards home. 

As he went up the avenue he followed his 
usual custom, which was to look in at the bow- 
windows on the ground floor, to ascertain who was 
with his father. He peered in closely, but he had 
drank so much that he staggered forward, and his 
head ran through a pane of the window. His 
father was awakened by the noise, and a dog, that 
had also been taking a nap after dinner, began to 
howl lustily The old gentleman seized a poker, 
and came rushing out. " Don't be a — a — larmed," 
muttered William, who was a little cut about the 
face, and who diffuse'! a vinous odour round him. 
He was taken up to bed, making several protest- 
ations that he was anxious to speak to his father 
" on important bu —business." 
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This affair annoyed Mr. Sidmouth much, for 

he had great reliance on his sons steadiness — a 
quality which he estimated highest of all ; and he 
was the more annoyed when, seeing Helen next 
morning, he found what an insuperable dislike she 
had conceived for her cousin. This staggered 
him, for he was not a bad-hearted man ; and he 
resolved to reconsider the propriety of trusting 
"William, to such an extent as be intended, in the 
business of Harlej He began, in fact, to have 
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misgivings. So he asked him, carelessly, what 
he was thinking of doing in the affair ; and was 
astonished to learn that he had already gone so 
far in it. "Well," he said, " remember I wish 
to learn every step of the inquiry as it proceeds ! " 
"Oh," thought William, "that's your game, is 
it ? " And with a sense of shame, at having so 
committed himself, he betook himself to plotting 
with greater coolness and industry than ever. 

When Gibbs arrived in Plymouth, he soon 
ascertained that there was a young gentleman 
there of the name for which he inquired, but had 
some difficulty in finding out where he was, and 
what he was doing. And the seductions of the 
place began to influence (ribbs, who mingled 
among the gaieties of the lower orders. Like 
many more distinguished men, (ribbs began to 
grow hard-up, and was put to shifts. It was just 
as he had found out that Harley was on the point of 
sailing, in the Mammoth, that he received some 
money from William, with a very strong letter of 
warning and threats. He carried out the instruc- 
tions in it in time. For some days he heard no 
more from The Plantation ; and shortly af'ter- 
wanls, having no means of returning, lie went and 
entered himself as a landsman on board one of the 
ships in ordinary. 

Mr. Abel Sidmouth learned ibis from a very 
dirty not<; which he received from him, and which 
startled him by the following passage: — " You re 
sun is a villing. J?e aweaiv of iuun. Tber is 
trickscrv in the wind." 
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Poor Mr. Sidmouth could not understand this, 
or which "sun" the man meant. But he said 
nothing to William, and determined to go to 
Plymouth himself to investigate the affair. 

William, however, had seen a note from Gibbs 
to one of his flames, and determined on his line of 
conduct accordingly. 

Such was the state of affairs when both father 
and son learned that Ilarley had gone out in the 
Mammoth. "How did he manage it?" thought 
the father. "How did he live? There must 
be something at the bottom of it. After all, 
"William is prudent — and what has become of 
the ring ? " 

It was lucky for William that, just as his 
father was in this train of thought, he came in to 
the room where he was with some information 
that the old gentleman had been seeking. 

" You look rather unwell, father," said the 
dutiful son. " Shall I mull you a little port ? I 
can do it nearly as well as Harley ; but he 's a 
great man, I suppose, now, and never thinks of 
us at all ! " 

What a blessing to have such a prudent, steady- 
going youth for a son ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 




EEKS passed 

away, and the 

Mammoth 
was installed 
as the sove- 
reign of the 
tideless sea, 
and lay in 
harbour at 
Malta. Sir 
John Blinker, 
the admiral, 
had made a 
faint attempt to be the ruling man on board, 
which Fairfax would by no means permit. The 
little shaky old flag-officer (one of the old school) 
would come out of his cabin — "Captain Fair- 
fax — do you hear, sir!" and Fairfax sued to turn 
round with the most provoking contempt, and 
listen with an air of patronage to the stuttering 
old man, after which he would d<i what' 1 he had 
originally intended, in spite of Blinker' n sugges- 
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tions, and back up his view of the matter with a 
parade of science which completely put the old 
man down. 

" What right has that old dotard to be above 
me ? " he would say. The lieutenants hated him ; 
for he would come up every time the sails were 
trimmed, even in the middle of the night, to see 
it done. He kept the master bending over the 
charts till he was nearly double. He had his eye 




on everything that was done by boatswain, gunner, 
or carpenter ; he would take the palm and needle 
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from the sail-maker, to show him how to do his 
work ; and even criticised the construction of a coffin 
by the carpenter's mate, and swore he would nail 
him down in it if he did n't take care. The mid- 
shipmen avoided him carefully, except Monmouth, 
.vho bore everything, did everything, and actually 
:'ainted away, in the determination to please him, 
3y sticking to his work once — on which the old 
"ellow smiled in a surly manner, and carried the 
:>oy on to a sofa in his cabin. His officers were 
iot sorry when they arrived in Malta, nor Sir 
John Blinker, who went on shore to live. The 
arrival caused a little excitement there, and the 
daughters of those commanding officers whom the 
event consigned to the obscurity of half-pay, grew 
less haughty, and began to dance with midshipmen 
once more. 

Harley performed his duties quietly and care- 
fully, and retained the confidence of Fairfax, who 
began to have more respect for his abilities. 
There was, of course, an anti-captain faction in 
the ship, and the officers belonging to it included 
Harley in their hatred of the captain. There are 
generally regular factions on board every large 
ship. The first lieutenant heads an opposition, 
and carries on the war by abusing the captain at 
army mess-dinners, unci sneering at him at tea- 
tables on >lu>re. The captain retaliates by thwart- 
ing the first lieutenant on board, finding fault 
with the furl of the sails, and so forth. All these 
tactics were carried on — with manifest superiority 
on the captain's side — on board the Mammoth. 
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Admiral Blinker rarely came on board ; and it was 
reported that he was turning a "blue-light" — en 
which, of course, those officers who were on the 
look-out for promotion turned " blue-ligbts " too, 
including his flag-lieutenant, who instantly boughi 
an expensive bible (on credit), and used to occupj 
a prominent position in church. Men always 
follow suit in this way ; and if Barabbas could b& 
made an admiral to-morrow (and there have beei 
worse), thieving would be all the fashion. Evei 
some of the crew of the admiral's barge tried tin 
pious system too, but it is a dangerous game fo: 
the lower orders of mankind to play the hypocrite, 
as some of them found ; for Fairfax flogged them, 
on various pretexts, with great relish, saying, with 
a burlesque twang of the nose, " Whom the Lord 
loveth, he chasteneth ; so, strip you rascal ! " In 
fact, he was getting worse and worse every day. 
On one occasion, he was more violent than ever. 
The mail had arrived from England, and had 
evidently brought him some intelligence that he 
did not like. He stamped about the cabin (on the 
floor of which Harley afterwards saw fragments of 
paper, marked with his daughter's handwriting, 
lying about) ; he muttered, " Shall I never get rid 
of that hag ? " and rushed out. A figure tumbled 
as he pushed it open, and fell upon a pile of 
plates, that were heaped up by the side, and 
smashed several of them. The mate of the deck 
and the master-at-arms came running, at the 
noise, to the spot. 

" Who is that infernal rascal ? " asked the 
captain. 
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" Jones, of the fore-top, sir," answered the 
master-at-arms. 

"A worthless fellow," said the mate of the 
deck. 

The object of these remarks stood there 
silently, and glanced timidly in Fairfax's face. 
There was something in his look that might, if 
the captain had not been blinded by passion, 
have prevented him from doing what caused him 
many a day's remorse — what makes that pale 
timid look haunt him now ! 

" The hands are on deck," said Captain Fair- 
fax. " He is skulking his work. Put him in 
irons ! " 

Next morning, Harley had to go on shore at an 
early hour. When he returned, the ship's com- 
pany were gathered together on the gangways to 
attend punishment. The victim was just cast off, 
and stepped from the grating, aft, when he got on 
board, and recognised his face. He had arrived 
just in time to see that it was the son who had 
suffered from the father's passion. How glad he 
was that the mother, whose heart it would have 
torn to pieces, was far away in England ! 

But the hasty man was punished not long 
after. The ship went to Syracuse for water. One 
of the olbcers landed, to shoot among the papyrus 
marches on the long low shores of the gulf. He 
stood upon the sand of the licacli. accompanied by 
Joins, whom he had brought with him to carry 
something, when, by some accident that was ne\er 
explained, the loaded gun went off, and the con- 
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tents lodged in the seaman's body. No words but 
" my God " came from the wounded man's lips. 
He fell upon his knees — •his last attitude was 
one of prayer — the sun beamed upon his glazed 
colourless eyes — he sank upon the sand, which 
was moistened by his heart's blood — and in a 
moment lie was away with those who had perished 
on the same soil before him, long ere the temples 
f the G reek had ceased to glitter in the island ! 



o 



It was evening, and Captain Fairfax sate alone 
in his cabin. He had now discovered all. Among 
the possessions of the dead man, several articles 
of his property had been found— 't was clear the 
man had been a thief. Some letters also found 
were read. Yes, he had been a thief, and had 
robbed the father to compensate for his neglect of 
the mother — robbed him, to support the life 
which through that father had been passed in 
years of shame ! It was his own blood, then, 
that had flowed beneath the lash he inflicted ; 
that was his son who lay yonder beneath the rough 
canvass on the deck, pale and cold — bah ! he dare 
not think of it ! 

Fever came upon him, and he writhed in its 
hot grasp ; and wild dreams haunted him. He 
saw her again in her blooming youth, when she 
was soft, and delicate, and happy. But that vision 
never lasted long ; and again, and again, it was 
succeeded by the pale face of his son and victim — 
sleeping mangled in the grave ! He awoke better 
— awoke to weep and pray ! 
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The Mammoth returned to Malta, and it was 
found that Blinker had managed to have her 
ordered back to England. He also sent a letter 
on service to Captain Fairfax, making inquiries 
respecting Harley, and informing him that he 
had been charged with an offence which would 
unfit him for a position in the service, and that he 
was to be kept under arrest till due inquiry had 
been made. 

So Harley Sidmouth was under arrest during 
the passage home ; but Captain Fairfax would not 
believe a word that was said against him, and 
sought in his society consolation to alleviate the 
bitterness of memory. 



CHAPTER IX. 




T was a very 
important 
and busy 
day, we can 
tell you, 
reader, when 
the court of 
inquiry met 
on board the 
Mammoth, 

in Ply- 

mouth, to 
examine the 

charges against our hero. The three gallant officers 
who composed it, were the lucid Gunne, the lumin- 
ous Baggies, and the profound Snort. Gunne was 
considered a crack judge, rather, among naval men, 
for he had been a magistrate in some county. Not- 
withstanding some research, we have been unable, 
however, to find any testimony to his sagacity when 
in that position — further than that he was remark- 
ably lenient in all those interesting cases in which 
weak-minded girls perforin such a conspicuous part 
before the Bench, and remarkably strict in all cases of 
drunkenness. People do say that Gunne had personal 
motives in both cases — such as a tender heart in one, 
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a strong head in the other ; but we despise scandal. 
Baggies had an awkward habit of going to sleep 
when the witness was answering one question, and 
waking up just when he was asked another, so that 
he had a general tendency to commit everybody. 
Snort was a sharp little snuff-taking man, of great 
asperity of disposition, who had a fierce way of ask- 
ing irrelevant questions and booking unimportant 
answers, which was imposing in the eyes of the 
vulgar. However, they were all three honest fel- 
lows at bottom, and Captain Fairfax had taken care 
to have a proper supply of refreshments for the 
use of the court. 

Captain Fairfax watched the proceedings care- 
fully as captain of the ship. It appeared that 
the representation of the offence having been 
committed, had been made by the father of the 
accused, who had felt it his duty, itc. — most re- 
luctantly — to submit it to the Admiralty, who had 
ordered the inquiry. The charge was, that Harley 
Sidmouth, in running away from home (here 
Baggies. " who was the father of a family," 
frowned^, had appropriated feloniously a diamond 
ring. 

It was shown, in the first place, that on a 
search, when accused had been put under arrest, 
a diamond ring had been found, and it was pro- 
duced. 

^\Ir. Abel Sidmouth deposed that lie recog- 
nised the rin<, r as the one which was missed alter 
the flight of the accused. (Here there was a sen- 
sation in the court, and young Timkins, of the 
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Buster, an enemy of Harley s, rushed off to the 
flag-ship to say that the charge was proved.) 

At this stage of the proceedings, when the ring 
was being handed about for inspection, a voice was 
hoard to exclaim, " I' fackins, by my halidame ! " 
but before the speaker was recognised, he had de- 
parted. 

In a minute afterwards a note was handed to 
Harley, containing these words: — "Call me, and 
also Johu Gibbs, of the Blucher (who is now on 
board), as witnesses. Jeremy Tippler." 

Harley accordingly called Jeremy, who began, 
looking very hard at the ring. 

" Do you know that ring?" asked Harley. 

" I know it well, Horatio. I beg your pardon, 
gentlemen, I know it perfectly," said Tippler. 

" Where have you seen it before ? " 

" I pawned it in this town for a man named 
John (libbs, now seaman of the Blucher, at his 
request, a week before I entered the ilammoth." 

" Call John Gibbs." 

So John Gibbs was summoned, and put to a 
severe inquiry touching his Plymouth proceedings, 
which caused him to blunder about a great deal. 
He confessed that he knew Tippler well, and that 
he had been " very hard-up " in Plymouth, and 
at last he burst out with " hooman natur will be 
hooman natur " (at which words somebody was 
heard to leave the cabin precipitately), and began 
a comprehensive confession, in the course of which 
Sidmouth, senior, burst into tears. He was fur- 
ther proceeding to make some general observations 
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on the bad effects of beer as a liquid of general 
consumption, with hints on moral philosophy 
generally, when he was stopped. 

The only other evidence adduced was that of 
those who had known Harley since his arrival in 
1'lymouth, and were anxious to say something in 
his favour; but this was scarcely necessary, for alter 
a formal deliberation of a few moments, the court 
pronounced that there was nog-round for the charges, 
and the members: went quietly lionie to dinner. 

"Mr. Sidmouth," said ( nptain Fairfax, " you 
mu-t spend your Christmas I >ay on board here 
with us " " 

" And write for Helen," said Harley. 

'' And won't Miss Fairfax come, sir"" asked 
Monmouth. 



CHAPTER X. 



II E reader can 
doubtless guess 
how this favour- 
able turn of cir- 
cumstances had 
been brought 

about. Gibbshad, 
in fact, pawned 
the ring at one 
period of his ne- 
cessities, and Tip- 
pler had been 
present in the 
same shop, and become a witness of the import- 
ant operation. The note signed " Eleanor " was 
the production of a lady's-maid, with whom Gibbs 
had been " keeping company," as the vulgar call 
it, and who had taken part in a good many of 
the affaires in which such notes are exchanged. 
We hope no ingenious critic will declare the 
incident " unnatural." What is more natural than 
going to a pawnbroker's ? Do not very great 
people pawn their diamonds, and broken-down 
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gentlemen pledge their plate, and their wives' 
velvet gowns '? And do not promising young men 
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on town " pop" their " tickers" ? (to use their own 
elegant expression) ; nay, do not some of them 
devote their fobs to the exclusive reception of 
thiir duplicates? And, of those who never 
entered a pawbroker's shop — who never 

Ibant obscuri, sola sub nete [kt umbras, 

to part with some relic — who know not the fatal 
threshold before which, 

[.lift us, ct ultriccs posucre cubilia Cuto 

— who has not paused at the window, at all events, 
and seen the knight's armour at the door, and the 
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bust of the popular author (perhaps not there for 
the first time), and all the delicate little trinkets 
that once adorned white hands, and have been, 
perhaps, consecrated by tears from bright eyes ? 

The year in which these events took place had 
now advanced to Christmas, and the earth was in 
its usual condition — like a huge bridecake sugared 
over with snow — and icicles glittered occasionally, 
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like the crystal drops in a drawing-room chandelier, 
on the gear and rigging of the ships in the Sound. 
The unfortunate naval cadets, who had to see the 
decks washed at daylight, might be observed 
shivering between the guns with very blue feet ; 
and the ol<l quarter-masters walked about the poop 
knocking their arms about, and swearing that the 
weather was worse than at Newfoundland. In- 
deed, it is a peculiarity of quarter-masters, that 
the present harbour, or ship, is always the worst 
they were ever in. 

Captain Fairfax had invited all his officers, 
and the civilians of his acquaintance, to a grand 
dinner in the cabin, which was elegantly adorned 
(in a nautical manner) with the flags of the ship. 
There, the roval standard of England hung from 
the beams, in harmonious union with the French 
tricolor on the one side, and the Austrian eagle 
on the other ; the stars and stripes of America 
glittered alongside the imperial emblem of the 
Lzar ; and from out the brilliant colours of them 
all peeped the green holly, studded with red- 
berries. 

lie fore dinner began, a general expedition was 
made round the lower deck, in order to witness 
the preparation made at the mess-tables of the 
seamen. There were prize plum-puddings, proofs 
of the rivalry of the cooks to the various messes, 
and many of them were named after her gracious 
Majesty or her consort, as the " Victoria," the 
•Albeit." and mi forth, with that beautiful com- 
biuation of loyalty and appetite which distinguishes 
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the English mind. In some of the messes convi- 
viality had began before dinner; in some, the pud- 
ding was attacked before the beef ; in all, there was 
a boisterous, uproariousjoyfulness, which developed 
itself in thumps on the table that made the stately 
grog-can tremble on its basis, and the gaudy paper 
ornaments and holly branches quake with dread. 
We don't know how they keep Christmas in the 
Surrey Zoological G ardens, but a hint for the enter- 
prising proprietors might have been furnished, on 
this occasion, by the lower deck of the Mammoth. 
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There are various ways of spending Christmas 
afloat. We have heard of a gallant captain who, 
being at sea, close-reefed the top-sails to make all 
snug ; then gave permission to the seamen to get 
drunk for twenty-four hours — the marines keeping 
sober, in order to save them from falling over- 
board ; after which period the marines got drunk, 
and the seamen kept watch, vice versa, in their 
turn. We ourselves have spent the Christmas in 
a gale of wind, making desperate efforts to be 
jolly, and succeeding very well on the whole. But 
we are inclined to esteem this Christmas party in 
the Mammoth as about the jolliest that was ever 
heard of by land or sea. 

The presence of two Unas (Helen and Mary) 
kept a great degree of order among the Sea-Lions. 
Captain Fairfax was a little melancholy at first, 
but warmed in time ; and so subdued had the old 
gentleman become, that a naval cadet (who had 
had more than two glasses of port) is well known 
to have slapped him on the back, and called him 
" old boy," without being eaten on the spot. 

The boatswain of the ship was there in a buff 
waistcoat, rather smaller than the mizen top-sail, 
and signalized himself by always taking wine with 
the wrong man. At a later sta^e of the proceed- 
ings, Mr. .Icremy Tippler was introduced by some 
of the midshipmen ; and having been carefully 
taken to a corner, out of the hearing <>l" the quiet 
portion of the company, told many curious stories 
of his past life. Of these, bill neooeiutions formed 
no unimportant item ; and it was not without somo 
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exultation that he narrated how, on one occasion, 
an infuriate attorney called on him touching a bill 
which he had not taken up ; and how he, whose 
wordly possessions at the time amounted to 
eighteenpence, offered to compromise the matter 
hy "accepting" on blank stamps till eight next 
morning, if humanely supplied with grog to sup- 
port him during the exertion. 

It was late ere the last song was sung and the 
last speech made ; and it was not without some 
trouble that a sober boat's-crew was procured to 
land those who lived on shore. 

Of the impression made on the minds of the 
principal personages in our story by the events 
hitherto narrated, suffice it to say, that it was 
beneficial. Does not the Providence which sends 
diseases, furnish also many a healing drug, on hill 
and valley, accessible to him who will labour in 
seai - ch of them '.' Few men come better out of 
trial than have Philip Fairfax and Abel Sid- 
mouth. 

William Sidmouth went to America, where he 
is " one of the most remarkable men in our coun- 
try, sir." Ho is a decided advocate of negro 
slavery and the Mexican war, and will probably 
head the expedition that liberates Mitchell from 
Bermuda — when it starts. 

Concerning Helen Sidmouth and Mary Fair- 
fax, we know no persons of that name now exist- 
ing. But we are not prepared to say that either 
of them is dead yet, but are inclined to believe 
that they have both changed their names. 
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So the reader perceives that everything 
comes right in the long run ; as indeed does it 
not do, in most cases, in real life impartially 
surveyed ? 

'• After all, it is a passable world, " as the 
Frenchman said ; or, at all events, since it seems 
the only one (of the same sort, at least) that we 're 
likely to have, let us take it pleasantly while we 
have it. There is vouchsafed to us, as Carlyle 
tells us in his noble language, but " a gleam of 
life between two eternities ! " Let us, then, not 
discolour the gleam by any dark colouring of our 
own. 

In fact, oh ! reader, let us think, and make, 
the best of the world. In spite of the gloomy elo- 
quence of our English Job — Dr. Johnson, or the 
keen gibe of our English Democritus — Mr 
Thackeray, i* it not true that in the long run, 
in the Game of Life, Hearts are Trumps ? 



THE END. 
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THE INTRODUCTION. 



NE cold day in the past 
November, as we were sit- 
ting by the fire, we heard a 
melancholy little rap at the 
door, that carried some sort 
of a distressed application 
in its very sound. This not 
1" iu« answered, it was followed by a dismal single 
tingle at the area bell, which provoked a loud 
one from the parlour. The door was then opened ; 
and the servant introduced a pale, thin, ill-clad 
stranger, who, apologizing in weak accents, in- 
formed us that it was a .Joke. 
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We at first felt inclined to be 
angry, imagining that it was a practi- 
cal one, played upon ourselves ; but a 
closer inspection satisfied us that our 
suspicions were ill-founded. For the 
Joke was some years old, and had an 
anxious care-worn appearance. Its 
clothes were threadbare, and it other- 
wise exhibited symptoms of having 
been in the greatest distress. 

The Joke observed that it was 
once in very good circumstances, and 
was sure we must know it very well. 

We asked if it was the celebrated one of the 
impatient gentleman in the coffee-house, who in- 
quired if his steak was ready, to which the waiter 
replied, somewhat insolently, " No, sir, but your 
chops are." 




The Joke shook its head. 
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We next inquired if it was the 
offspring of Mr. Hood, about Ben 
Battle hanging himself, and so en- 
listing in the line ? 

The Joke answered it was not, but 

one equally respectable. (The name 

of the Joke was here given, but as vce 

intend making use of it slightly 

altered, ice suj)press it for obvious 

reasons.) It was received in good society for some 

time ; and next got a place, in the 

form of a conundrum, on a Twelfth 

Night character. When it was 

sufficiently old to be trusted on 

the- stage. Mr. Monerieff got it a 

new situation in one of the late Mr. 

Mathews's "putter" songs, and at 

tin- end of the entertainment it did double duty 

in the Gatherer of the "Mirror," and as one of 

thi' Comicalities in "Bell's Life in London." 

After this it returned to the stage under 

the auspices of Mr. l'eako, in a farce at the 

J'.ii'ili-di Opera; and then, with some slight 

modification, was made over by him to Mr. 

Blanche for one of his burlesque extravaganzas. 
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Joke believed it was " The 
White Cat." 

We inquired if it was 
not dangerous to bring such 
well-known jokes upon the 
stage. 

The Joke said it was 
— .==*-- — ~" quite the contrary — that 
oldest witticisms always told the best upon the 
audience, as any member of the Dramatic Authors' 
Society could bear witness ; and especially writers 
of burlesques. After " The White Cat," it was out 
of place for some time, until it got a very humble 
Mtiimilli— - engagement for three daysforGreen- 
~~ wich Fair, but it met with such ill- 

treatment from the hands of Mr. 
Merryman, to whom it was confided, 
that it was laid up as incapable for 
some time afterwards. 

We inquired if this finished its 
engagement. 

The Joke answered in the ne- 
It next became a woodcut for a penny 
weekly paper, and was for a short time with 
Mr. Clarkson at the Old Bailey, and Colonel Sib- 
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thorp in the House. But not 
ausvrering the expectation form- 
ed of it, it was turned finally 
adrift, and had since been wan- 
dering about in the keenest 
misery. 

We expressed our great con- 
cern to see a once respectable 
Joke so fallen ; and felt almost at a loss as to what 
course to pursue with a view to giving it assist- 
ance. Unfortunately the market was over-stocked 
with old Jokes, and had been so for a long time. 

" Sir, - ' said the Joke, " I am well aware of 

that, but I think 1 can suggest something. We 

see every day old-fashioned articles (which had 

become far too antiquated fifty years ago to be 

presentable) freshly done up, re-gilt 

or lacquered, varnished or soldered, 

and then selling for great prices on 

account of their very antiquity. A 

servant's looking-glass, which might, 

have been turned out of Versailles 

a centnrv ago for being a poor and 

'-*ji&-J' common tiling, now sells for an 

mmensc sum as a Louis Quatorzc mirror. Then.:- 
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fore, although I was old some time ago, yet if I 
am newly done up, and put into the mouth of Lord 
Brougham, or any other public character with a 
reputation for wit, I may go off as well as 
ever." 

We remarked that we had a great objection to 
old puns ; but there was very great plausibility in 
the scheme proposed by the one in question, and we 
would see what could be done. It was melancholy 
to see a Joke that had been wont to set the table in 
a roar (or rather the people round it) thus reduced 
to misery. Still we thought in the meantime some- 
thing could be got, however little, at the theatre. 
" Alas," said the Joke, shaking its head, 
" there is not the least chance of such a thing. 
Since the run of burlesques, you authors have worn 
every joke to such a threadbare state, using several 
of them upon good authority 
seven or eight times over, thai 
I fear, before long, the indigna- 
tion of the audience will bursl 
forth at too glaring a repetitior 
of a standard witticism." 

We expressed our belief ir 
the truth of the story, anc 
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added that something should be done with it if 
pos-ible. In the meantime we would give it into 
the hands of an artist, Mr. Hine, to see what 
he could make of it. 
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The Juke expressed its thanks, and retired 
in!') the pigeon-hole of our desk. 

This interview set us thinking. 
Wi; knew that several jokes of our 
own were wandering about the 
world in great distress ; and we 
determined, at once, upon applying 
to our publisher to do something 
for them. Our propria! was met in the kindest 
spirit; and we now introduce the reader to the 
small, but neat refuge, pneided for tin 'in. 

We have called it A lloul of I'inicli, firstly, 
because some of the ingredients — altered, however, 
and freshly illustrated — first appeared before the 
public in that periodical ; and secondly, that it 
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might be a companion to The Wassail Bowl, which 
we brewed four or five years ago, before the rush 
of Christmas Books had used up every other term 
connected with the season. 

This little book is not, however, merely a re- 
print. A great portion of 
it is entirely original ; and Mi 
if it serves to relieve a long 
railway journey of its tedium, |^.<S? 
or gets rid of a dull hour 
anywhere, its mission will be entirely answered. 
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AN ACT 

Fi>r the Abolition of I'unishmcnt by Tobacco-smoke 

on board the River Steamers, and elsewhere. 
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■ it having lately become 
-j'i the habit of hundreds of 
Your Majesty's subjects 
) — authors, artisans, in- 
valids, and other indivi- 
duals requiring a mouth- 
ful of fresh air — to tra- 
verse various portions of 
the River Thames between 
Blaekwall and Chelsea, 
for the sake of enjoying 
the same at a compara- 
tively small outlay, consistent with the means of the 
majority : 

'Hull isrjerrag it also having become the habit of 
other individuals, presumed to be Gents of various 
di'iTi-r-, to voyage also on these boats, and the instant 
they come on board to light a species of firework 
coii]|Hi-ed of dried cabbag; leaves, and termed a 
'"hi.Tont.bv the smoke of which the atmosphere is 
completely jio'iMined, and the authors, artisans, or 
invalid-, as the ease may be, put to extreme suffering: 
May it therefore plea.-e Your Majesty that it he 
eiiaete.l ; <ano" be it ClliUtro", That henceforth each 
individual so oli'ending against common politeness be 
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immediately set down as a " snob on parole "—the 
word " snob " being the common for " gent : " with 




the certainty that he belongs to a class of society 
where such behaviour is considered (to clothe its 
vulgar idiom in a continental language, whereby its 
coarseness may be lessened) tout a fait le fromage : 
and the term "on parole" indicating at the same 

time that the aforesaid 
" party" is hors de chez lui 
l J) pour le jour, being in reality 
a sauteur du comptoir. 
'vCa he it cnactetr, That a 
committee be appointed to 
purchase and buy up all 
the spare cabbage leaves 
from the public markets ; 
and, having steeped them 
in an infusion of strong tobacco and saltpetre, to roll 
them up into Cheroots. And having so formed them, 
that these be presented abundantly to all scavengers, 
costermongers, cabmen, and the like orders, whereby 
the _ air-polluters may see more clearly, that the 
practice is by no means fashionable or dashing, but, 
on the contrary, remarkably low ; and that there is 
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nothing of the "swell" about it— " swell " being 
another word by which the smokers express any 
tawdry display of finery upon a Gent, who consi- 




ders himself a man-about-town, he not having any 
pretensions, in reality, beyond those of being a useful 
commercial assistant. 

9nrj be it further cnactctf, That all individuals 
insisting upon smoking, be accommodated with a 
cheap common steam-boat, all to themselves, to be 
called The Cheroot, which shall ply up and down the 
Thames, with strict orders to keep always on the 
Liward side nf the river. And, moreover, to accommo- 
date cviivbody, that the said steam-boat shall only 
run before the simp-shutters are taken down, and 
after tliev are put up again, Sundays excepted, on 
which day, being the great festival of smokers in the 
open air, it be permitted to run continuously. But at 
the same time, that smoking he allowed in other boats 
at all hours, provided the parties using tobacco do not 
dare to come out of the engine-room, hut remain in com- 
pany with the Jokers, for whom they are tit society. 
*afaing altoans, That the " snobs on parole " 
have r-en.-i- enough to see the offensive nature of their 
proceedings, or the non-tohacconists have energy 
enough to forbid altogether such lilthy attempts at 
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slang gentility; or that this little book becomes 
generally circulated, in common with others, on board 
the river steam-boats ; under which circumstances there 
will be no occasion for the Government to interfere. 




POST OFFICE REGULATIONS. 
The times at which letters should be put into receiving- 
houses to regulate their delivery, are as follow : — 

If put into the receiving-") Or general office by / Sent out for de- 
house byyourself at 8 a.m. J 9 a.m. \ livery atlOA.M. 
If given to your clerk for\ Waituntil something f Come to hand 
the same hour, / else is wanted, \about4p.M. 
Perform quarantine 
pocket for a 



If given to a friend who is 
" going by" a post office. 



Never arrive at 
all. 



"J Perfoni 
> in his 
) week, 

Letters borrowing money, or begging favours, 
generally miscarry, or come to hand whilst the person 
they are sent to "is in the country." 

Letters demanding payment of cash due, are 
returned to the writers, endorsed " Gone away — not 
known where ;" or forwarded from one place to 
another, with "try No. 14," "no such name," &c, 
until they get worn out or illegible. 
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THE ORIGINAL SONG OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE. 




HBL-. 



I M monarch of all I survey, 

My ri-lit there is none to dispute ; 
No poor*' rates nor taxes I pay, 

Nor take out a license to shoot. 
No bailiff's or brokers I dread 

To carry oil" me or my sticks. 
And this hut I built over my head, 
ThuiiL'h of mud, is as jolly as bricks. 

T hey may talk of residing abroad, 

With limited means for a plea, 
But of all the cheap places to live 
Uninhabited islands I'm- inc. 

Quite out of my fashion I strike 

All habits defying my ease ; 
I wear my clothes just as I like, 

And I dunk they are " rather the cheese." 
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No poachers nor bailiffs I fear, 

Nor e'er shot a man by mistake, 
My venison though "cheap," still is "deer," 
And game of the game-laws I make. 

They may talk of residing abroad, 

At Boulogne, or Brussels, or Brest, 
But of all the cheap places to live 
Uninhabited islands are best. 

I 've no Mrs Caudle to twit, 

But go to sleep just when I choose, 
And corn-laws don't fret me a bit, 

For I always wear very large shoes. 
I 've nothing to purchase, and so 
With bills I am never afflicted, 
And quarrels I never shall know, 
Because I am ne'er contradicted. 

They may talk of residing abroad, 

Or of flight to the laud of Yankee, 
But of all the cheap places to live 
Uninhabited islands for me. 
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TO CALCULATE NATIVITIES. 
This is a troublesome process, and requires much 
labour. Find out the hour and minute of the day by 
the nearest clock, and if in a tavern, what sign you 
are under. Then according to the time you may 
have, walk through the streets and work out this 
problem. As the knockers tied up in kid are to the 
monthly nurses at the second-floor windows, so are 
the " births" in the newspapers to the doctors' gigs at 
the doors. Make friends with the district registrar, 
ami inspect his tables ; and to this add the number of 
usually married men who may be seen entering into 
the iray frivolities of life. Caution is necessary to 
avoid calling too soon at the house after the result ; 
a? it involves half-a-crown to the nurse. 

A shorter method. — Keep an account of the in- 
creai-ing expenditure occasioned by your children : 
and, I >y looking back, you will soon be enabled to 
calculate their nativities. 



THE JOKEMETER. 
We have constructed a very ingenious instrument 
for U'stinij jokes, which we call a Jokemeter, by which 
any one may be enabled in future to test the merit of 
those articles, by determining the quantity of spirit in 
them, and assign them a place in proportion to their 
quality. 

All below Joe Miller, or Zero, should bo at once 
rejected. 

A trial has furnished us with the following results, 
upou various jokes tested at random : — 



o 
First Rate . -10 AtVr a deep and patient research, the possibility of 
finding a juke of this species has been given up 
in de-pair. Tiny huve vanished from the earth. 



Fair . .'!■"> At able -uppi r i ■conumy was the order of the day. 

— Somebody wondi red I u see the fowls go begging, 

— I at which somebody else said that the fowls might 

— I| well go licking, Mine they were so very poor. 



Smart .'til' 



Taxable 



Temperate 'JO 



Mild 



Shy 10 



Dummy 



Joe Miller, 
or, Zero. 



On tin 1 Marquis of Itlandford first taking his seat 
for Woodstock, Mr. Ilnnic said, in allusion to his 
youth, thai lie looked as if lie had not sown his 
wild o.in. 'I'bi other replied with great quick- 
ness, "Then 1 am conn- to the proper place, 
where there is a goose to pick them up." 

Mr. 'I'. Duiieoinbe is puzzled to tell which is the 
mo.t difficult — to live within his income, or 
witlwul it. 



When Jenny I.iud heard Unit Barroni was to sing 
second to her in the Norma duet, she said, 
"Second, indeed ! before she tries a second, I 
would aiUise her to learn to simj first." Mr. 
Luiiihy, on hearing this, was angry. 
" (H all the plagues by authors curst," 
Says Moilmi, " sun.' the very worst 
Is to th' assembled mimic crowd 
Your last new fane to read aloud:" 
" That may be bad,' sly Kccley said, 
" But worse to sit and hear it read." 
Mr. Cimjirr, at a party the other night, being much 
pressed to sing, when he did not wish it, having 
the inilucnza, observed " that they wished to 
make a butt of him." " By no means, my dear 
fellow," rejoined a bystander, " we only want 
to get a start: out of you." 
The joke of a Sanitary Commissioner, who, upon 
being appealed to on behalf of the distressed 
needlewomen, said " He had been quite worried 
enough with the sewers already." 

The worst specimen of this class is the venerable 
joke of the gentleman who, passing along the 
street, was told by his friend that he had kicked 
the bucket, " No," exclaimed he, being a wag ; 
" I only turned a little pail (pale)" 
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MORE LAMENTABLE DESTITUTION. 



S a rider to the foregoing we may- 
inform our readers that, since the 
case of the Distressed Joke, our 
chambers have been besieged by 
other decayed jokes applying for 
situations. It has been found 
impossible to relieve them all, and 
we beg to recommend them to 
the notice of the benevolent. We had referred them 
to Exeter-hall, but the principals of that establish- 
ment are not much attached to jokes, although 
they may be as far-fetched as their chief objects of 
charity. 





Case 1. 

N old joke of the Irishman, who 
said the tea-kettle could not be lost, 
being at the bottom of the sea, be- 
cause he knew where it was, is in 
great distress. It is so long since 
anybody laughed at it that the 
votes and interest of the Asylum 
for worn-out jokes are earnestly 
requested. 
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Case •.'. 

^ HE joke of the urchin who supposed 
the gentleman's hat must heshvjnj 
hceause it had not had a nap for so 
long. We once gave this joke 
a neat new dress in a funny peri- 
odical, which made it appear 
very respectable, hut it turned 
out incorrigible, and is again 
thrown on the world. 



Case :i. 

Ill*] joke of a certain beau, who, 
upon being told that a liatter's 
house was on fire, said, "Ah! 
then, the loss must be./W£." This 
joke once got a place at the 
tf\ lYinc-ess's Theatre in an extra- 
vaganza, but upon so small a 
salary, that it could not make any 
provision for the future. It is at 
present totally unprovided for. 

A large miscellaneous party of jokes have also 
applied to us, all being below Joe Miller, or Zero, 
when tested by our Jokemeter. They commence, in 
number, as follows : — • 

" A traveller coming to an inn" . . (9) 
" A celebrated wit was once asked " . (8) 
" Sheridan, being in company with" (4) 
" Two Irish labourers the other day" . (6) 
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"At the late assizes, during a cross- 
examination" ... . (10) 
" Mr. Curran, the celebrated advocate, 

was walking" . .... (7) 

"A man and his wife, having some 

words lately" . ... (12) 

" Dean Swift, dining at " . (5) 

" A roguish fellow, of Trinity College" (3) 
" During the late war, an idle fellow 

boasted" (2) 

Communications will be most thankfully received 
from any person who thinks he can put the above 
jokes in a way of getting their livelihood. Address 
to the author, at the publisher's. 



A TABLE TO CALCULATE WAGES. 
Put down, first of all, the nominal wages received by 
your servant, which by calculation you will find to be 
the exact half of twice as much. Then subtract the 
fresh butter from the pantry, and the product will 
show you how often the best Dorset will go into the 
tub of kitchen-stuff. Then work out the sum: as 
the parlour Stilton is to the Dutch cheese, so is the 
cold meat to the young man who stands outside the 
area of an evening. Divide the contents of the tea- 
caddy into what you use yourself, and what is used 
for you, and the quotient will be as one to six. Write 
these several results upon a slate, and by adding them 
up carefully you will be enabled to calculate how 
much your servant costs you. 
B 3 
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fi-rlr rtfottS ham 

"#ilijfrcTiautc£, bit Sloljtt 'Sulnrj)," 

^trparing for rrpufclirattrm bj) tijc J^IjaftcSpcrc 

^rm'ctji. 

cronY i)tn re SKaBsman BIB come niflfjc to inp laBpc Jane <Errp, 
ViVl* upon pc scaffolBe. anB BID (ntrcat to fcnotoe If sfie fotgaoe 
tlm, slic BIB tell iiiin to " air." tiUjtrcof ins !J°oB frlenBc paster 
iiobpns teas a toltncssc. 

I baoe bears mp Bauflhter Slice speKe of a refluccB olBelaBpe, pe 
tuhlcl) BIB taUc to sell cattes outslBc dieter ftalle, in vc StranBe, 
anB taB intent; to sale, Xoiur, mp tooctftle <ffi)rtsllans, tup mp nice 
spkp cafces. But, In |)er flurrit. it Baas f)cr toont to oBtttaltt terself, 
anB sair, ICott), tnp nice spirp tftbrlstians, bup mp toortt)te caKea- 
3nB at tils pc ttaQ'!)alter oops BIB molest {er sorelie. 

a gooB frlcnBe Botto affirme ttiat Iping one nlgfite near Greate 
fflarlotoe, in Berfcs, f)e BIB see four candles In fifs roome in place of 
ttoo.pe tofiicij BIB Bance about tils bcB HKecorpse-li(ji)ts,pet Je BIB not 
Ble toitftal, but fell slcft. iBaster EalBtopnne tjlnftctj) tftat pc spirits 
BiB attacfc ijiin ; anB inBeca manp are of pe same aBBlce. 

In lonBon are toftcbes tfjat at merrte festlbals Boe loot at a man, 
anB bp tfielr ejes' potoer Bo Bratoe i)is fiearte cleane atoale, tojereof (ie 
pines, anB, toastpnge, Botfi become lunaticK. ftftis, M'- fBarmp pro> 
tcsteB to me, that fte BiB ftnotne. ffie is a person toortjie of beliefs- 
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Co Curepelnfluenja. 
affitrfte tfje follotoing spell in parcbmente, and bear it about sour 
necfc. It must be tacit triangularis,— 

INFLUENZA 

INFLUENZ 

INFLUEN 

INFLUE 

I N F L U 

I N F L 

I N F 

I N 

I 

¥e totjicije being Bone, tafce jWr fHafjomeB fjis toarme batfje, anB 
aftcrtoarte Boe cat lustllle, anB Brintu tj?flf)te stjertis. 'Neitc goe to 
212aeippert fjis Soirdes, (as pe iFrencfc Boe call tfjem,) anB tfjen to 
beBBe, mtnBeful of pe colBe. It tjatfj rarelie been ftnotan to fail, nap, 
toitj) tfjls spell one fttistress Cibbte jKptttu tjatfj cureB manp. 

¥e Cemplar nigfjtcappe is not tnaBe of stele, nor (s it a glasse 
of egge=fjotte, as ffliforte men, tofjercof mp fricnBe fttufte is one, 
Boe concelbe. Its greate merit is tfjat it feeeps pe tocarer from 
loofeing as ttjougi) fie teas about to be fjnng. lelanB sales tfjat 
Ktcfjaroc pelpon-fjcarteB BIB tocar sucfj a nigfjtcappe in falestlne, 
but accorBing to Jroissart fjis Cfironlcles, fte teas altoales too 
tofBe atoafte to fjaoe neeB of one. 

¥e turnippe flies in pe counrrlc fjabe not been so fjurtfulle tfjfs 
pear as pe turnoUer flits in our netgpourfjooBe, bp pe reason of 
pe Briber fjis lobe for malte. 3s pe turnippe flies concluBe tijcir 
lll-Bolng toltfjout pe Icabes on pe plantes, so pe turnobcr flps Bo 
soe bjitfjout pe leabes of pe passengers. Cfjep are met toitfj 
tottarB nfgtjtfalle In lanes on tfjclr toaie to anB from merrie» 
mattings ano junfeettings. 
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THE 01,1) HOUSE AT HOME. 
Oil ! the old house at homo, where my forefathers 

dwelt, 
Was a tumble-down place, where most' dismal I felt ; 
For my friends kept few servants, and taught me the 

page 
Could not wait upon me, for I was not of age. 
Oh! my heart 'midst all changes, from London to 

Rome, 
Finds eaeh place more gay than the old house at home ! 

'T was not for its rent that the dwelling was dear, 
But it wanted no end of repairs every year. 
From the roof had been stolen the coating of lead, 
And the rain pelted through till it dripped on your 

head ; 
And a dark narrow passage, with no space to roam, 
Was the hall of my father — the old house at home. 

But now the old house is no dwelling for me ; 
I 'm settled in London, where sooner I 'd be ; 
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And ne'er will return there, except as a guest, 
Just for two or three days — if I do, I am hlest ! 
The dulness would kill me, and slumber would come 
In the small dingy rooms of the old house at home. 



USEFUL CHRONOLOGY. 

A.I). 

Widdicomhe engaged at Vespasian's Amphi- 
theatre . . . . .70 
Gunpowder invented by Geoffrey Chaucer . 1330 
Sir Hugh Myddleton signed Magna Charta . 1215 
Tobacco discovered at Newcastle by Dr. Johnson 1496 
Robespierre executed at Tyburn for forgery . 1794 
Peace of Amiens between Boadicea and William 

Tell 1802 

The Romans landed at New York . 1492 

Gibraltar taken by Joinville . . . 1704 

Action between Noah's Ark and the Chesapeake 1770 
Gravesend a Republic .... 1792 
Mr. Braham taken prisoner at the Battle of 

Tewkesbury ..... 1471 
Windmills invented by Lord Brougham . 1299 

Joan of Arc died at St. Helena . . 1307 

Wat Tyler killed at Walworth by Sir Peter Laurie 13S1 
John Milton wrote his ballad of" Oysters, Sir!" 1028 
Circulation of the Blood invented . . 1553 

Queen Victoria did not go to Paris . . 1843 

James Stuart ascended the Throne of England 
(to repair the top ) Sept. 1, 1843. Abdicated, 
to dinner, on the same day, at 1 p.m. 
Meascended, same day, at 2. Finally deposed 
at C p.m. 




HOMESTIC HINTS. 

'U KEEI' ClIURAXT W INE FOR ANY TIME. — 

1'x it tic off ami stack in liins as usual. 
Then, at the head of each bin place a 
decanter of port, which keep filled, as it 
will evaporate quickly And as long as 
there is any port your currant wine will 
he preserved admirably. 

To make a Seedy Cake. — Procure 
some common dough, the size of a quar- 
tern loaf. Put in half a pound of plums, two small 
hits of citron, and a tea-spoonful of moist sugar. 
Pake as usual, and keep until quite stale. It will be 
v vers seedy cake 

A Chicken Stew. — Shut up the door of the 
hen-roost, and throw in lighted fireworks. It is soon 
accomplished. 

(i Cihrv. — The readiest way of doing 
this is to buy a comb, sold on purpose 
at the saddlers' In France, where 
horse-flesh is eaten more than in Eng- 
land, this will he found a good method, 
the horse being the animal most usually 
curried. 

To roast a Pike. — Go to 
the toll-house on Waterloo 
Bridge, and chaff the toll- 
keeper respecting that valuable 
property. You can dish him 
at the same time, by riding 
through behind a coach. 
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To make a Twelfth Cake. — Having manufac- 
tured eleven in any manner you please, make another, 
and you will have a twelfth cake. 

L o make a Welch Rabbit. — The 
simplest method is that practised 
in our schools hy little boys, which 
consists in toasting a slice of yel- 
low soap on a bit of slate over the 
candle. Foreigners should ask for 
" Lapin du fays des Galles," to 
ensure the real animal, which ar- 
rives from "Wales to the London 
markets, potted down in the form of cheeses, to which 
it bears some resemblance in taste. It is not necessary 
to take out a poulterer's license in order to retail 
Welch rabbits, nor has the trade, in this particular 
article, been found as yet to suffer from the tariff 
rabbits which are sent from Ostend. The skins of 
the Welch rabbits are perfectly useless in a commercial 
point of view ; but are sometimes advantageously 
employed to bait mouse-traps. 
Lip Salve. — This is made 
by simmering together equal 
quantities of deception and soft 
soap, with a portion of essence 
of tin. Pour in a few drops of 
tincture of humbug to flavour it, 
cant sieve. It is excellent to 
speech. 

To preserve Dates. — The surest way is to write 
them down in a book before you forget them. 




and strain through a 
correct crudities of 
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a i:owi, of punch. 




o cure Smoky ( 'iiimneys (an ex- 
cellent way). — Lay the fire as 
u-iml witli cuiil and sticks, but 
lie careful iii it to light it. This 
.■Ik £*&..' ' hath rarely been known to fail, 
ami is, at the same time, a great 
saving of fuel. 

To err dp a (joosi:. — If any 
difficulty is cx])erieneed in catch- 
ing arouse, or nobody lias cook- 
ed vour own for you, wait until 
somebody writes a new li\c act "high art" play. Then 
rc\ic\v it honestly, and you will have cut up the goose. 
The sage will lie very dittieult to find. 

Oystkk Su'h; ion Taverns.— Take a goof thin 
gruel. Heat it in a saucepan, and then add three 
raw oysters. Serve in a butter boat, and garnish 
-with a few blacks. 

V ^=BBBaifiBFl!IBn»a«iji» ° keep away Chaps.— Very 

plain cooks, in common with 
other female attendants, are 
recommended for this pur- 
pose. You will not then be 
much troubled with them. 

To carve Poultry. — 
Fowls have seldom more 
than two wings. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, in carving 
them, to remember this. 
Help the particular guests to a wing or breast ; and 
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when they are gone, it is good breeding to ask the 
unimportant people " if they have a preference for any 
part." 

rease Spots are removed at 
) any time from silks and vel- 
vet, by placing a red-hot 
•'A* iron upon the part, which 
fjji entirely takes them away. 
The same will apply to ink 
and mould. 

To prevent Beer from 

BEING TURNED BY THUN- 
DER. — Having ascertained that it is perfectly good, 
draw off entirely in pint : pots. Then having collected 
an iftual number of railway navigators, distribute ac- 
cordingly. This will answer in the hottest summer. 
Buttered Toast. — I will, there- 
fore, propose the health of my 
valued friend, who unites in him- 
self every excellence ; to know 
whom is to love him ; and whose 
genius, honour, wit, benevolence, 
and moral worth, it is totally 
beyond the power of words to 
express — much more of humble words like mine. 

The best period for going to market is, when you 
have got some money ; but if you have not any, then 
you must wait till you have. 

In choosing game to stock preserves, remember 
pheasants and foxes are known by their combs and 
brushes. 
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^j ' ambriikm' ami Epping sau- 
A r'Vyl sai^os arc made in Leailen- 
liii.ll Market. 

Vdii can do a green 
goose tin- easiest, although 
V, r.'/T «Y I* thev may lie somewhat 

ek , Ti P ''owny at the same time. 
-3fc-X t Gripping is always to 

he procured on wet days. 
It is collected by careful 
housekeepers in iimlirelhi stands. 

A quart of wine dues not contain two pints. 
A pound of cherries bought in the streets weighs 
six ounces. 

A bed contains two sheets, a quire twenty-four: 
therefore twelve beds make a quire. 

Itinerant Christinas musicians, if not connected 
with the parish, may he taken up as false waits. 

m «^ Mast India traders sorne- 

\ 1 ' ,L/ times find it a task of great 
difficulty to " make the Cape." 
English vintners do it with 
!Ji|L' Aj'f:! j :,\1 great facility, by mixing water, 
7fe T ^Wlt brandy, and raisin wine together, 
-/ us^j t-i^r^Z -m i A m certain proportions. 
-&Jf*9Q ^3rr =a »-y.- An English league contains 

four cabriolet miles. 

A pipe of wine is 120 gallons ; and 110 make a 
short pipe. Three barrels make a pipe, but it takes 
24 pipes to make a barrel-organ. A pipe of tobacco 
is much less in quantity. 
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NEW FIGURE-DANCES, 

AS PRACTISED IN THE COURTS OF LONDON AND WESTMINSTER ; 

OCCASIONALLY IN THE STREETS OF SEVEN DIALS; 

AND ELSEWHERE. 



LE MODCHOIR VOLE. 



First gentleman and lady advance and retire, being 
about to cross the road, and seeing something coming. 



JfcftL 



Second gentleman follows, and takes a handker- 
chief from the pocket of the first, which he gives to 
the second lady. 





Second gentleman retires, and second lady sets the 
two policemen. 



:;i 
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Policemen conduct second lady down tlio middle of 
I'miw Street d> tlic station-house. 



( 'liiiinc ilcs I lames. 



MAS'll.i: ll.ri'FYS FAVOURITE. 
A Jiirciu/t' Ihince. 




hirst young gentleman stands on his head against 
the side of a house, touching the wall with his feet. 




Second young gentleman advances, and knocks 
him over. 
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The two poussette and go down. 




First and second young ladies advance, and hands 
round. 




Third lady (mother of first young gentleman) 
appears at the door. ° "™ ucmai V 





Grand Gallope and Chasse. 




brinlltL 1 W PU 7 6S fi f y ° Ung S^leman, and 
bring* h m back in triumph by his ears. 
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(J rand round of little lioys. 

im: nuit nr. i ktk. 

(.Is danced at Vanxhall.) 









.um 







Fii>t lady and gentleman enter simper-box. 





Second lady and gentleman advance and join 
them. 





Waiter advances and retires 
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The two couple set to at the cold ham. 




Round of Punch. 




First gentleman pousettes with the waiter, and 
then retires altogether. 




Two ladies get alarmed, and dance off. 




Second gentleman has to pay. 
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Right and left between the waiter and second 
gentleman. 

si ft . 

Second gentleman performs riirulier seal in La 
TiiKtonile, in Uattersea fields, forgetting his way 
home. 

The music of the above figures may be heard at a 
cheap rate from the piano-organs of the Italian boys. 



EQUATION OF TIME. 

A watch generally goes much faster in a crowd than 
if it was left at home. A clock go3s down if it 
is not wound up: but if your own affairs are approach- 
ing a wind-up instead, then it is most likely that the 
watch or clock will "go up." Watches should be 
regulated by Sun Dials ; but if none are bandy, then 
the mean time of the gin-shop clocks in Seven Dials 
will answer all the purpose. At the close of the 
theatres, the illuminated one in the Strand, opposite 
Waterloo Bridge, is generally G minutes to T. 
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A NEW DRAMA ON AN OLD MODEL, 

TOM THE TURNCOCK; 

OR, THE FIKELADDER OF LIFE. 

(Adapted to a mixed company.) 

CHARACTERS. 

lord Voracious Noheart Mb. DIDDEAR. 

The Hon. Epping Forest (his nephew) Mr. J. WEBSTER. 

Charles (his friend) Mr. KINLOCH. 

Tom the Turncock Mr. G. WILD. 

Bill Tugskull (a Waterman, but no Teetotaller) Mr. LAMBERT. 

Highlow Jack (a mysterious blackguard) Mr. SEARLE. 

Gentlemen, Scamps, &c. 

Lady Amelia Southdown {ivard of Lord Noheart) Miss HARDING. 

Sally Green (a water-cress girl) Miss LEBATT. 

Servants, Women, &c. 



ACT I. 

Scexe I. — The Swan Public House, with View of 
Hungerford Pier. A real lamp a-light. Bill Tvg- 
slcull is discovered with some watermen, smoking and 
drinking. 

w 




All. Bravo ! hravo ! 

Bill. Them s my views. The common wlierry 
row'd Ijv an honest man, is better than a gilt steamer 
with, a dissolute engineer. 
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Voices, without. Hurrah, Tom ! 

Enter TOM TURNCOCK. 

Tom. Mv Jay's work is over; and the man who 
can enjoy his pipe and heer with a clear conscience, 
need'nt envy the first lord of the land. 

Bill. Nor the water neither. 

All. Ha ! ha ! ha ! Very good. 

A voice without. Water-cresses ! 

Tom. Tliat s my Sally's voice. I 'd rather hear 
her cry water-cresses, than any of the fine airs of the 
foreign squallcrs at the hopera. 

Enter Sally. 




Sully. Lar ! Tom : who 'd a thought of seeing you ? 

Tom. Why you come here a purpose — you know 
you did. 

Sully. I scorn to tell a lie. — I did. 

Tom. I know'd it. I knows were the plug lies, 
without looking up at the F. P on the walls. 

Bill. Come, Tom, we must go. Now, lads— let 's 
away. 

Tom. Good-bye, Sally. {They exeunt. 

Sully. I love my Tom : and when we 're married, 
we shall be as happy as Gemini, (sings.) 

Ballad : " The Turncock's Bride." 
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Enter The Hon. Epping Forest. 

Forest. Hey day! what lovely girl is this? (adoancs 
to her). My dear, you 're very pretty — give me a kiss. 

Sally. Unhand me, sir. Though I sell water- 
cresses, flattery has no power over me. 

Fore.it. So poor, and yet so rare a wit ! She 
inflames me. Nay, then 




(Sally screams. Tom enters and knocks Forest down 
with one of the keys of the water plug.) 
Forest. Do you know whom you have struck? 
Tom. An honest heart does not care who it strikes. 
Forest. 'T is well — you shall repent this. 

Erit Forest. 
Sally. Oh, Tom ! I am so glad you came. 
Tom. So am I. I shall always protect you. 
Dancing Duet. 
Mr. G. Wild and Miss Lebatt. 
(The duet commences to some lively popular air, with 
anticipations of matrimonial felicity, when there is a 
sufficiency of funds to admit of it. Allusions are 
made to the probability of starting in the coal and 
polatoe line; and there is a hint thrown out of an 
infant. At the conclusion of each verse there is a 
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dance. Miss Lebatt places her arms a-kimbo, and 
Mr. Wild does the same, when they alternately incline 
towards and recede from each other. 'Then Mr. Wild 





follows Miss Lcbatt, in a linely measure, and with 
pointed tues, toivitrds the 0. P. stage box ; and after- 
wards recalls in the same manner. 'Then Miss Lebutt 
permits Mr. Jl'ild to put his arm round Iter waist, and 
they whirl rapidly round, finally disappearing at the 
prompt entrance, amidst unanimous cries of "encore.") 
Enter IIlGIILOW JaCK, mysteriously. 
Jack. 2\o one here! (beckons off.) You may come, 

sir. 

1, Uter Forest. 

Forest. The base-born scoundrel, then, has escaped 
my vengeance; but I '11 be even with him yet. Now 
to business. 

Jack. I 'm ready for anything. 

Forest. My debts must be paid. To-night I shall 
fire my uncle Lord Noheart's house, and escape with 
the jewels in the confusion : you will be there ? 

Jaclc. Of course. 

Forest (walking off). Ha, what do I see ? The 
bailiffs have tracked me ; they come. 

Jack. To the river : a boat ! a boat! 
Bill rushes from house. 
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Bill. Here you are, sir.' 
( They jump into boat at the pier as the bailiffs enter.) 
Forest. To the Lion Brewery ! Saved ! saved ! 




Grand Tableau. End of Act I. 



ACT II. 

SCEN'E. — Drawing-room in Lord NoHEART 's house. 
Enter Ladvt Amelia Southdown. 
Lahj A. What can detain my Epping ! My 
woman's heart tells me" I love him. Ha! my guardian. 
Enter Lord Noheart. 
Lady A. Why so melancholy, my lord ? 
Lord N. Because I never knew the fate of my 
first-born child. 

Lady A. Your sorrows interest me. What became 
of him ? 

Lord N. Listen. 
(He draws tivo chairs to the front ; audience dispose 

themselves to sleep.) 
"" is now four-and-twenty years ago — 
Lady A. Impossible ! 

Lord N. But true. She left me in the dead — 
Lady A. The dead ! 
Lord y. Of night. 
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Lady A. Wh.. ! 
Lord X. My wife and child — 
Lady A. Proceed. 

Lnrd A', (overcome with grief) And thev returned 
no mi ire ! 

Lady A. Let us retire' to rest. 

Lord N. Alas ! there is no rest for me. 




AMELIA rings. Flat candlesticks are brought, and they 
retire. Stage dark. Music. 

Enter ErriNG Forest and IIighlow Jack. 

Epping. This is a nasty business. 

Jack. Pooh ! have some brandy. (Drinlss from a 
wicker bottle.) 

Epping. Heaven grant this may he the only pocket 
pistol we shall have to use. 

Jack. Where 'a the swag ? 

Epping. In the chamber of Amelia. 

Jack. Here 's the congreves— now for the blaze. 
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They set fire to the house. The conflagration beghis in 
all parts at once, according to custom. Music, shrieks, 
SfC. EPPING FOREST and HlGHLOW rush across the 
stage with the treasure, and exeunt. Window is 
thrown up, a ladder is placed against it, and TOM 
TURNCOCK enters from outside. 
Tom. I 've turned on all the mains, and now to 

save the inmates. 




A shriek. He rushes off, and returns hearing LaDY 
Amelia in his arms. He carries her through the 
window. [Enter LORD NOHEART. 

Lord N. My treasure ! Where is my treasure ? 
I am ruined. (Rushes out of window after them.) 
Enter ErPING FOREST and HlGHLOW. 

Epping. See, yonder goes my uncle ; let us follow 
him ! quick ! (They follow Lord N. out of window.) 




Enter SERVANTS carrying various articles. 

Servants. This way ! this way ! to the ladder ! 

They rush out of window after the rest. The whole 
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scene falls in and discovers a crowd, with the engines 
working. In front is LADY AMELIA reclining on a 
feather bid, attended by EPPIXG. 

Amelia. To whom am I indebted for my life. 

lipping. To me, dearest. 

Lord X. Where is the incendiary? 

People (bringing on Tom Tikmjook). ITc is here. 

Uiyhlow Jack. I saw him come down the ladder 
immediately after the fire, lie 's the man. 

Tom. 1 am innocent. 

Lord A. Base villain ! away with him to the police 
station. 

lipping. Amelia, yon are mine. (Aside) And the 
treasure also. My debts are paid. 
SALLY enters t/nd throws herself into Tom'S arms. 

They tear them asunder. The chimneys fall in. 




Tableau. End of Act II. 



ACT III. 

Magnificent saloon in the country mansion of LORD 
NOHEAUT, fitted up for a splendid fete. Grand 
collation of apples, peaches, and gilt vases, in the 
middle of the ball-room. LORD NOHEART discovered. 
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Lord N. What is all this gaudy wealth, when the 
canker is in the heart — here ! here ! 




Enter Higiilow Jack. 
H'ighlow Jack. I know your secret. Give me 
money. 

Lord N. Never — how much ? 
H'ighlow Jack. One thousand pounds. 
Lord N. I have not got it. 
Highloiu Jack. Pooh ! pooh — the guests arrive. 
Lord N. I consent : conceal yourself. 
( Music. Guests arrive, principally ladies, who prome- 
nade about by themselves, and admire the backs of the 
cut scenes, or inspect the audience.) 
Enter Lady Amelia. 
Amelia. Uncle, why this gloom where all is 
revelry ? 

Jjord N. Some day you will know all. 
Amelia. My betrothed is approaching. 
Lord N. Then let the dance proceed. 
C Grand divertisement, something between a quadrille and 
a morris dance. At its conclusion the. Hon. EPPING 
Forest enters.) 
Epping (to Amelia). Let us to the altar. 
H'ighlow Jack (entering). No — you don't. 
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Epphig. How, villain ! 

Wghhw. Ay, villain ! who stole the cash box ? 
(Consternation of company.) 

Epphig. Jictraved ! 

Enter Charles, his friend. 

Charles (his friend). A band of ruffians surrounds 
the house. 

Iligldow (seizing Amelia). Then all my wishes 
are accomplished. 




(He is bearing her off, when he is met by TOM THE 
TURNCOCK, who knocks htm down.) 

Iligldow (dying). 1 deserved it : remorse ! water ! 
Lord Noheart — Tom is — ah ! (dies.) 

Lord A'. What do I hear ? (to Tom^) I am sure 
you must have a locket somewhere. 

Tom. I have — look here (shows locket). 

Lord N. It is — it is the same. You are my long- 
lost son. (Embraces him.) 

Tom. Huzza ! here 's a move. Sally ! 
Enter Sally. 

Sally. Oh, gimini — what a fine place, and what 
beautiful company ! 

Tom. Come to my arms. I 've turned on the main 
with joy. 
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Lord N. {to Epping). And this honest heart — my 
son — you put in prison. 

Epping. A life of misery shall atone for this sin. 
Amelia — we part — for ever ! 

Tom. No such thing. I '11 make everybody happy. 
{Joins their hands.) 

Epping. I am reformed. 

Amelia. Generous individual ! 

Tom. Open the plugs of the wine-bottles. We '11 
all be married directly. 

Sally. And shall I be a fine lady, Tom ? 

Tom. That you shall ; for the woman who goes 
through trouble for the man she loves, is prouder than 
the first lady of the land, although her lover is but 
" Tom the Turncock." 

(Lord Noheart unites their hands, and then kisses 
Amelia and Epping. Guests dance another quad- 
rille, and r hurrah at its conclusion. Grand tableau 
as the curtain falls, and the piece is performed every 
night until further notice.) 
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Wf] I, tl 10 (lavs when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago, 
Though meant to lie amusing trips, 
Proved nothing else but woe. 
The fire-plnee would never draw, 
The wood was always green, 
And nought but flies and ereeping things 

Were in the milk-pot seen. 
And thus we passed the hours away, 

In pastime very slow, 
In the days when we went gipsying, 
A long time ago. 

The tea was always very bad, 

The water never boiled ; 
We wore the smartest things we had, 

And they were always spoiled. 
And it along the meadows damp 

We felt inclined to roam, 
It usually began to rain 

Before we got safe home. 
And thus we passed the hours away 

In pastime very slow, 
In the clays when we went gipsying, 

A long time ago. 
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We never mean to pay again 

A visit to the scene, 
And seat ourselves on emmets' nests — 

We are not now so green. 
We do not love it overmuch, 

But when we want our tea, 
We '11 take it on a table, where 

It always ought to be. 
And thus we '11 drink it properly, 

Provided 'tis not sloe, 
Much better than the gipsying 

A long time ago ! 
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NEW AND INTERESTING SCHEME. 




)ITH the hope of doing 
away forever with thea- 
trical failures, we have 
started a company, and 
earnestly heg that ma- 
nagers will direct their 
immediate attention to 
it. We call it the Society for Ensurimj Dramatic Suc- 
cess, and the following is an outline of our plan: — 

We undertake to provide a number of individuals, 
tit he admitted free into the various parts of the house, 
on the first nights of performances. Those in the 
boxes will be suitably attired in dress suits, with 
cleaned kid gloves ; those in the pit 
in registered paletots, thick-heeled 
boots (to stamp down opposition 
with), and with sticks and um- 
brellas furthermore to overcome all 
expressions of disapprobation ; and 
those in the gallery will look like 
mechanics out for a holiday. In 
fact the Society is, in a great 
measure, the English translation 
of the Company long known in Paris as the Claque. 

The duties of these individuals will be various ; 
but their nature, and the remuneration required, may 
be known from the following tariff: 
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SCALE OF PRICES. 

1 sitting in the dress-circle in 
a white neckcloth, and laugh- 
ing heartily at the points of 
a comedy, or applauding vio- 
lently at the poetry of a play, 
throughout the whole five 

acts 

To ditto, ditto, at half-price . 
To reviving a declining round of popular appro- 
bation ..... 
To calling for the principal performer after- 
wards ..... 
To knowing a theatrical reporter, and trying 
to influence his notice for the morning 
papers ..... 
To not knowing a theatrical reporter, except by 
sight, yet sitting next to him, lending him 
a pencil, and perpetually observing how good 
everything is, until he thinks so . 
To a thick stick 

To checking an incipient hiss by shouting 
lustily " Turn those geese out;" and 
"Shame!" 
To saying " Capital !" "I don't know when I 
have been so amused ! " " Best thing I ever 
saw !" and similar eulogistic sentences, in 
a loud tone on coming out of the theatre, and 
afterwards repeating them at the Albion, 
Evans's, Cafe de l'Europe, itc. 



s. d. 



6 



6 



5 





4 



I 



1 6 
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To pointing out the jokes and allusions in bur- 
lesques to country gentlemen who do not 
understand what they are seeing . 2 6 

(X.B. — The charge appears somewhat 
high, but the labour is very great.) 
To procuring an tworc for anything . 2 

To ditto for a ballad by tho tenor, on the first 

night of an opera . . 5 

(N.B. — This charge will be defined by 
the music-publisher who has pur- 
chased the music.) 
To keeping people from going to sleep, which 
gives the house an impression that what they 
are witnessing must be rather dreary . 1 6 

The above will give managers an idea of the service 
that maybe rendered by an early application to us. 
Authors will be privately treated with, and a small 
reduction made in their case. 
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THE LOVE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 



INTRODUCTION. 




Whilst all the daily papers teem 

with stories of starvation, 
The Bishops, Ireland, income-tax, 

and general stagnation ; 

And each one strives to show the 

world how very bad all trade is, 

1 Not one has ventured to take up 

the cause of the " young ladies. " 

Their case they state as desperate — the 

young men seem demented, 
And with a bachelor's estate are horribly 

contented ; 
So since this anti-marriage whim now 
passes all endurance, 
They 've plann'd a ladies' union, to form a Lore A.taurrtnre. 
Buy buv, buy buy, buy bnv! who '11 buy some shares? 
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AIR. 

HE committee have found that 
1 gentlemen's offers 

Are usually ruled by the stai 

their cotters ; 
And though, in rare cases, a 
pretty girls, 
£r,iH With naught but their bright eyes and dark si 
curls, 
Have gone off at once, like a dry Congi 

match, 
Yet with most of the others the flame will 

catch ; 
But in spite of all efforts refuses to light, 
Like a Catherine Wheel on a very wet night. 




V ^ 




[HE rules they have made are drt 
up with much care, 
And nought is left out that the be 

can ensnare ! 
They can boast — to o'ercomethis 

state of affairs — 
A flourishing capital, raised by 
shares ; 

With adequate portions each class to enhance, 
The most desperate spinster may still have a chance, 
As some fierce half- pay captains are settled with pensio 
To bluster, and ask timid youths their intentions. 
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p^\HESE qualifications the first 
J J cfrm demands, 
vB (/Dark eyes, chestnut hair, fig- 
ure good, and small hands. 
Her features expressive, a bril- 
liant complexion — 
With a perfect tournure — little 
feet no objection. 
- Shemustwaltz, and(of course) 
pS have an exquisite waist, 
§? Sing and play, when she 's 
asked, with a critical taste. 
|V^s?The suitor in this case must 
look for no help, 
a belle " is a fortune, you know, in herself." 



K LASS two— rather plain, both in 
figure and face, 

But of course " very amiable," — 
always the case. 

As attractions are few, and in- 
ducements not great, 

The portion assigned to this class 
is, first rate. 

She can play some quadrilles — 
they 're a rather old set, 

And remembers one waltz, from 
the air of "We Mot;" 

And deeming her voice more ex- 
pressive than strong, 
known, with much pressing, to chirp a faint 




. been 

Sfmir 
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LASS three — plainer still: 

every plan has essay 'd, 

Yet not much inclining to 

die an old maid, 
Is waiting to see how the 
next system acts, 
Of teaching the poor, and distributing 

tracts. 
Her temper " so so" — thinks waltzing 

" not right," 
But tour hundred a-year may some 
*___. ' ! suitors invite. 
Wears her hair in plain hands tightly pulled round 

her head, 
To look intellectual; the colour is — unburn. 
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nrfORTICULTUUAL fetes will be 
1 given in shoals, 

With archery meetings, and 
balls for the Poles. 
,.i In fact, every species of man- 
trap e'er known, 
Will be set, for the use of sub- 
scribers alone. 
Then, fair ones, no longer give 

way to despair, 
But rush to our office, and pur- 
chase a share, 
Or Hymen, a bankrupt, will 
sell off his chains, 
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NUTS TO CRACK. 




?E have a dull friend who occupies 
himself during his leisure hours 
in making conundrums. They 
are remarkable for their sim- 
plicity, and peculiarly accept- 
able to all who do not choose 

to tax their brains too much with abstrusive queries. 

We subjoin a few of the most eligible : — ■ 

Why is an umbrella like a Mackintosh ?— Because 
it keeps off the wet. 

When is a pane of glass not a pane of glass ? — 
When it 's smashed to pieces. 

How is Pennsylvania spelt in two letters ? — Nohow 
at all. 

Why do people go to bed ? — Because they feel tired. 

When does a man in a brown coat, with a parcel 
under his arm, go along Fleet Street at the rate of five 
miles an hour ? — When he 's in a hurry. 

When are eggs not eggs ? — When they 're an 
omelette. 

What is the difference between live fish and fish 
alive ? — No difference. 
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We have also an obstinate matter-of-fact acquain- 
tance, who, upon being asked riddles, such for instance 
as " Why is Westminster Abbey like a fire-place?" 



(«--»n.u 




always replies, " Well, but it is 'nt, you know;" and 
directly begins an argument to show that it is not. 
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TO GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO VISIT 
BOULOGNE. 




^ ROFESSOR Vanille has opened a 
French class, twice a-week, at his 
residence, to which he particularly 
directs the attention of Young 
England. His mode of teaching 
is peculiarly adapted to the pre- 
sent style of conversation ; and 
he puts forward the following as specimens : — 



A fight . . 
A brick . . 
A judge . . 
A hack carriage 
A soldier . . 
Beer . . . 
A hat . . . 
A simpleton . 
A watch . 
Money . . 



Un moulin. 

Un bon garcon. 

Un bee. 

line moucke. 

Un hoinard. 

Lourd. 

Uue tuile. 

Un manchon. 

Un navet. 

Les petits clous sans t&tes. 



Cards of terms and address may be had at the 



class-room. 
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THE SISTER BRIDESMAID. 



(a ballad.) 



The quests have departed who stood at the shrine, 
All hut Vavasour Pelliam, who 's had too much wine, 
And has fallen asleep, on the tahle, to dream, 
Reclining his brow in a dish of pink cream. 

The bride from the arms of her mother has flown, 
And the bride's only sister sits weeping alone ; 
The fair orange blossoms far from her are cast, 
That cost ten-and-sixpence the week before last. 

Oh ! why does she utter that low wailing sound, 
And why is her band thrown away on the ground — 
The band of white satin that circled her waist 
Where the arm of the false one had often been placed ? 

She went to the church with that gay wedding train, 
None solaced her sadness or heeded her pain ; 
And when she return 'd she was ready to drop, 
Although at the banquet expected to stop. 
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But now all is over — her brother's bright dirk 
She seizes with frenzy, and swift to the work; 
She rips up her stay-lace; — her anguish is o'er, 
And the heart of the bridesmaid is joyous once more. 
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UNCLE WHACK EM. 

A MODEL FARCE, IN ONE ACT, ARRANGED FOR 
THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 



CHARACTERS. 



Uncle Whackem 
Peter Pummel 

Fred. Fizgig 
Grab (a bailiff) 
Emily Whackem 
Bustle 



Mb. F. MATTHEWS. 

Me. BUCK.STONE 
Mb. C. MATTHEWS. 
Mb. 
Miss HOWARD 
Miss FITZW1LLIAM. 



Scene. — A room in the "Blue Dragon." Bells 
ringing violently. 




Enter BUSTLE. 
Bustle. I 'm a coming, I 'm a coming. Bless me, 
what a dreadful life I do lead here. Hurry skurry, 
hurry skurry, all day long. There 's nothing left 
of me. 
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Enter Fred. FlZGIG. 

Fix. Ah ! my dear ! allow me to imprint a kiss 
upon those ruby lips. 

Bustle. Upon my honour he 's a very handsome 
young fellow (wipes her mouth with her apron). Law, 
sir, I don't know what you mean ! 

[Joke No. 1, a laugh.] 

Fiz. That 's what I mean my love. 




{He kisses her; she runs away, screaming, and btimps 
against Peter PuMMEL, who enters at that moment.) 

[Joke No. 2, a safe laugh.] 

Pummel. Halloo ! confound that waiting maid, 
she 's taken away my wind. Here I am, just come 
off the coach. 

Fiz. I wonder who that is. I '11 address him. 
Hem! 

Pummel. Eh ! What 's that — Oh ! a stranger ! 
Who can he be ? ahem ! 

Fiz. Did you speak, sir? 

Pum. I, sir — no, sir — I thought you did, sir. 

[Jolce No. '), a titter. J 
Fiz. Fine clay, sir. 
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l'um. Ye-c-o-s, remarkably fine, (aside) What 
can he want ? 

Fiz. I think I 've had the pleasure of meeting you 
before. 

Pum. Vorv likely, sir. 

Fix.. Your name is — bless me — I quite forget — 
it is — 

Pum. Pummel, sir ! Peter Pummel ! 

Fiz. Ah ! so it is. How are you, Pummel, my 




boy (slaps him on the back); and what brings you 
here. Anything I can do for you ? 

Pum. The fact is, I 've come here to marry my 
cousin, Miss Whackem. 

Filz. (Aside) Whew! Marry Emily ! (aloud) I 
congratulate you, my dear sir. Do you know her ? 

Pum. No ; nor her uncle. 

Fiz. (Aside) That will do ; 1 can pass for him. 

Pum. I 'm going to make myself smart. Good- 
bye, sir. 

Fiz. Good-bye, Pummel, my boy. [Exit Pummel. 
Enter EMILY. 

Emily. My dear Fred. 

Fiz. My dear Emily. 

Emily. My uncle is as obdurate as ever. 
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Fiz. Pummel is here. 

Emily. Where? 

Fiz. There ! (points.) 

Emily. No ! oh ! 

Fix. Never mind : leave all to me. Here 's some- 
body coming. Conceal yourself. 
(Emily hides behind a wing. Grab enters with a writ.) 

Grab. This is my gentleman (taps him on the 
shoulder). Your name 's Fizgig. 

Fiz. No, it is n't. Fizgig's in his room. That 's 
the one. 
(PuilMEL enters in smart clothes. GRAB seizes him.) 

Grab. I must trouble you to come with me. 

Pum. It 's all a mistake. 




Grab. No, it is n't. If you resist I shall use force. 
Come along. {He drags PuMMEL away.) 
[Joke No. 4, a roar.] 
Fiz. So — I 've got rid of him. Here comes his uncle. 
UNCLE WhaCKEM enters, looking at his watch. 
Whack. This is the time I was to meet my intended 
son-in-law. 

Fiz. That's ma (aside). My dear sir, how d'ye 
do — how d' ye do. 

(Shakes hands with him, squeezing him very hard, and 

shaking a long time.) 

l./oke Nu. ■",.] 
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Whack. Mr. Pummel, glad to see you. I 've got 
a secret. 

Fiz. I 'm all attention. 

Whack. My daughter 's in love with a scamp. I 
expect him here. You must marry her immediately. 

Fiz. I shall he delighted. 

Emily enters from wing. 

Whack. Why, Emily, where did you come from ? 

Emily. I followed you, papa. 

Whack. This is Mr. Pummel — you must be mar- 
ried directly. 

Emily. Oh — papa — so soon. 

Whack. Nonsense — go along and get married 
directly. [ They exeunt. 

PUMMEL enters out of breath, and running. 

Pum. So I 've got away. I won't come here 
again, as sure as my name 's Peter Pummel. 

Whack. What do I hear ! who are you ? 

Pum. Peter Pummel. I 've just been taken up for 
the wrong man — that scoundrel Fizgig. 

Whack. What ! is he here ? 

Pum. Yes — in red check trowsers. 

Whack. He 's gone to marry Emily. 




Pum. Oh ! (faints.) 

{Joke No. 6.] 



a j;owl of punch. 



0'.) 




Enter Emily* and Fizgig, having been married in 
the interval. hey kneel. 

Emily. Forgive us, papa. 

Fiz. Yes, please forgive us, and we won't do so 
any more. 

Pum. And what am I to do ? 

Fiz. (Aside) Hush — I '11 make your fortune. 

Whack. Well, you rogue, I '11 forgive you (comes 
forward), and I hope, in return, our kind friends here 
will not be offended with Uncle Whackem. 
(Curtain falls to great applause.) 
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OUR CONDENSED MAGAZINE. 



UR conviction has long been that 
everything curtailing space or time 
is in the ascendant. Cunning 
cooks condense many tureens 
of soup into one small pill- 
box ; railways shorten journeys 
to imperceptible distances; jokes, 
which would formerly have elabo- 
rated into a dozen volumes, are col- 
lected into one of our numbers ; in 
fact, high-pressure condensation is 
everywhere the rage. As such we announce our in- 
tended magazine ; which will contain numerous con- 
tinuous papers and light articles, of which we give 
specimens ; together with an attempt to depict the 
state of the mind enjoyed by the reader when he has 
finished them. 
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MAGNUM OF BURGUNDY. A Romance of the Fronde. 
THE MISERS NIECE. 

LONDON : 
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I.— LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ANTHONY FLYLEAF. 
Chapter V. — Of the manner in which Anthony 

STARTED AND ARRIVED. 

A comical carriage was the one which now came up 
to the door to take Anthony on his journey. It was 
not a gig, nor a waggon, nor a van, nor a baker's 
barrow, but something between them all — an old 
fellow, who was the oldest inhabitant of the old slied 
wherein it had lived, or rather decayed, ever since the 
farm was built ; and it now came, creaking and 
wheezing up to the door as though it appealed to 
everyhodv whether it was not a shame to send it upon 
such an expedition. And when they stepped up, it 
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gave a sulky grunt, that showed it had made up its 
springs to he uncomfortable for the clay. 

"Good-live, mother," said Anthony, whilst Bob 
Tacks tried to make the old mare look as though 
she were quite gay and restive. 

Anthony said this gladly But his heart was very 
full, and when he turned his head away, it was not 
altogether to watch the ducks, who were marching in 
grave order to the pond. 

{To be continued .) 

II.— THE RAMSHOODRA. From " Minutes in Madhas." 

''Burrow sahib 1 ' 1 (master), said one of my dandies 
(boatmen), as he handed nie my chatter (a large 
umbrella) as I left Jaggerbcdam. 

Being anxious to meet Busty Khan before the 
monsoon, I took the umbrella ; and ordering one of 
my kitmudtgars to attend me, I started off in the 
jungle, with my ghee in a kidgeree pot. 

I had heard the Bamshoodra was at Bumbleabad, 
and resolved to overtake him : I therefore got a budge- 
row (a travelling barge), and, after my tiffin, left the 
jungle for the nearest ghaut (landing place), which 
was at the end of some paddy fields. We had a 
pleasant journey ; but on arriving at Bumbleabad I 
found the object of my trip had quitted that place the 
day before. I was received by the munchee (inter- 
preter), of whom I inquired where he was gone? He 
replied " Bungee ramsuds" (he has cut his stick). 

I never went near Bumbleabad again. 
(To be continued.) 
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III.— THE FIRST OF THE I'ONGOWONKEES. 

{Pertaining to the flight of a party of dishonest Red Men from 
Catlin's Museum of North American Indians.) 

The path over Primrose Hill, which had gradually 
become less distinct in the approaching darkness, now 
appeared to stop altogether in a tangled maze of fern 
and brushwood, which stretched in the direction of 
Wormwood Scrubs. Now and then the light of the 
moon fell for a few seconds on the thicket before 
them, but was quickly withdrawn again, as a few dark 
clouds, chased by the wind in fitful succession, passed 
over her face. 

As they proceeded, in silence, the Indian keeping 
his dark eye fixed on the ground, the report of a gun 
was heard in the distance, prolonged in ringing echoes 
round the hill, and a bird, which Corduroy Leggings 
pronounced to be a crow, flew screaming away, until 
it was lost in the distance. 

''That's the crack of a rifle," exclaimed the 
Scamp. " It 's the natur' of them infarnal Mingoes 
to be at their old games in the warrens. The Dela- 
ware takes more time to aim, and uses less powder. 
What say you, Catchhookpipc ? " 

"The Mingo is not loved by the Creat Spirit," 
replied the old man. "His mocassins are without 
shells, and his wampum is not strong, lie drinks 
the firewater of Hodges, anil the thunder of the pale- 
faces, l'igou and Wilks, kills him." 

" Tliev have passed by here, however," exclaimed 
Corduroy Leggings. " There is the impression ol a 
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tipped highlow on that mole-hill. The trail is too 
marked to be of more than six hours' standing." 

The Indian bent his keen eye in the direction 
indicated by the Scamp, and muttering his usual 
subdued "Hugh! " picked up a small cylinder of 
crockery. 

"The Huron chooses the naked weed," he ex- 
claimed, "and is not this a short pipe! He is 
a great medicine, and his scalps are as the sea- 
sand." 

"Here is a part of the tobacco-screw," cried the 
Scam)). " What dues it say, chief?" 

Catehhookpipe took the bit of paper, and inspected 
it in the moonlight with a searching glance. 

" The seller of the leaf speaks in parables," he 
replied, "and the Mohican knows not their meaning. 
What is the difference between fish alive and live fish? 
Has my brother a name ? " 

"The Mingoes," replied the Scamp, "call me 
Corduroy Leggings ; the Dela wares term me Le Ruse 
Nai-ft; but on the line I am called the Artful Navvy, 
or navigator." 

" The navigator takes to the deep waters and the 
floating houses of the pale-faces ; and this is an iron 
road. Where is my brother's canoe ? Has he sold 
it to the Hurons, or is it up the spout of the White- 
skins ? " 

"He lias reason," thought the Scamp. "It is 
neither, chief," he continued, speaking in the Delaware 
idiom. " Is not the medicine-store of Catlin in the 
Egyptian Hall ? and hath he not the canoe? " 
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"My brother has still his rifle," remarked the 
Indian. 

" Aye, I have," replied the Scamp, affectionately 
regarding the piece. " Killcat has proved himself a 
good friend — but silence ; we are approaching the 
deep recesses of St. John's Wood." 
{To be continued.) 



IV.— CAPTAIN PIKE. 
The Chase. 

As darkness came on the interest of the party on 
board the cutter proportionately increased. All were 
too much occupied with their own reflections to enter 
into any conversation, and the silence that prevailed 
was broken only by the dash of the heavy waves as 
they divided upon the bows of the vessel, or a subdued 
exclamation as the chace rose on the distant swell, 
and showed the light tracery of her elegant rigging in 
distinct outline against the lurid belt of light that 
stretched along the horizon. 

" Speak to her again, Trip," said Lanyard, who 
was watching the schooner with intense anxiety. 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied the mate. 

In another instant he pointed the swivel and sent 
its iron messenger across the space of foaming waters 
between them and the object of their pursuit. 

" They will hear that s a brass gun by the ring, 
if they have any ears for sueh musie," said Lanyard, 
leaping from the capstan. " .Now wo shall see what 
they are made of. ' ' 

{To be continued.) 
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V.— DE COURCY. 
Chapter IX. 

The season finished, and with the other delicate 
annuals of Curzon Street, De Courcy sought the blue 
and sunny Italy. He was strolling one morning 
through the costly galleries of the Palazzo Pitti, at 
Florence, when Vavasour suddenly stood before him. 

" You here ? " exclaimed De Courcy. 

" You see me," said the gay Vavasour, grasping 
the hand of his friend. " Where are you staying ? " 

" At the Albergho d'Inghilterra — and you ? " 

" Out of the town — the Palazzo Bruciato, near the 
Porta san Gallo; it is an excellent house, although 
rather too warm for summer. Do you like Florence ? " 

"' Passalilvmi'iit : the paved streets are pleasant for 
travellers, but bad for the horses. What brings you 
here? " 

" Lady Harriett. She is staying near Fiesole." 

"Indeed!" said De Courcy; "we will pay our 
respects together then." 

And taking his friend's ami they entered the 
Cafe Strozzi. 

(To be continued.) 



yi.__RANTWELLIAXA ; 
ok, anecdotes of w. J. EANTWELL, comedian. — (Continued.) 

One night at Bath, when the treasury ran very 
low, Rantwell whispered to Briggs, who was then per- 
forming Sir Peter Teazle, that although it was winter 
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there (lid not appear a prospect of getting much salary 
that week. Singularly enough, the tragedy of De 
Montfort was played in the following week. 

On April 2, 1804, Rantwell, having suffered for 
some weeks from nettle-rash, played Sir Francis 
Wronghead. On the following day he wrote to the 
manager, Mr. Praps, as follows : — 

"My Dear Sir, 

" I am sorry I was not at home this morning 
when you called ; but if you will favour me with another 
call to-morrow at the same hour, I shall be at your 
service. 

' ' Yours, very truly, " W- J . R. " 

This is a remarkable instance of the minute atten- 
tion to business which characterizes all Rantwell 's 
transactions. 

(To be continued.) 



VII.— MAGNUM OF BURGUNDY. 

A ROMANCE OF THE FRONDE. 

Dear Reader ! do you know that part of la belle 
France where nature seems to have collected all her 
stores of loveline.,slromthe other provinces to adorn the 
favoured one, — where the luxuriant vineyards climb up 
the steepest declivities, projecting their long swing- 
branches from the summit of the rocks, or form tl 
beauteous festoons from tret: to tree, as they twine tl 
tendrils round the spray '{ I>o you know that bright 
land where the blue and sparkling Loire, reflecting the 
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hue of the unclouded sky aliove, murmurs in its gentle 
course through the prvn plains and thick woods that 
adorn its banks,— where the choicest fruit trees spring 
up in the centre of t he fields of golden maize, and every 
hush echoes with must melodious feathered minstrelsy, 
and even heart partakes of the influence of this gay 
and joyous climate '. If so, vou will agree that there 
are k-w spots which equal in soft beauty and picturesque 
scenery the sunny region of merry Touraine. 

Two hundred and sixty-eight years ago (which by 
a fair calculation will bring us hack to the year of 
grace J.'esni, the rich tract of hind which stretches 
eastward from Tours, between the Loire and its tribu- 
tary the Cher, was even more lovely in verdant detail 
than at this present time. It had not been subdivided 
lor cultivation, but was entirely covered with bosquets 
of small trees and wild flowers, except where the primi- 
tive luidle-road had gradually encroached into a 
i/nindi' route, rough and uneven to be sure, and barely 
practicablefor the lightest carriages, yet still sufficiently 
marked to indicate that it conducted to some place of 
higher importance than the numerous small villages 
which lay scattered on the face of the surrounding 
country. Every crag and eminence on the hills in the 
distance was marked by its chateau, or stronghold, 
some of whose ruins are still extant ; and on either side 
it was bordered by a thick belt of foliage, that cast a 
deep shade, where the broad corn-fields now crackle 
and ripen in the noontide sun. 

It was the month of August. The trees were 
flourishing in all the luxuriance of summer, except that 
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their green leaves had taken a somewhat deeper tint ; 
and the blush of the grape was assuming a more purple 
dye, when two horsemen slowly wended their way along 




the green and flowery path that skirted the right bank 
of the Loire, in its course from Tours to Amboise. For 
a while they continued their route in silence. Little 
broke the stillness that reigned around, except the deep 
hum of the bees from the floating apiaries that glided 
slowly along the river, or the mellow and subdued 
sound of the cattle-bells as they fell softly on the ear 
from the distance. G. P R. J. 

{To be continued.) 
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VIII.— THE MISER'S NIECE. 
Chapter the — Peerless Pond. Uncle Trussell's 
Intkj.view with his Nephew. 

Peerless I'liml, whither Trussell now bent his 
steps, was a piece of water, nearly on the .site of the 
present bath, three hundred and ninety feet long, 
ninety-three fret brond, and eleven feet deep, stocked 
with carp, teneh, and a threat variety of the finny 
tribe, wherein subseriliers had the privilege to angle. 
On each side was a high slope or bank, with numbers 
(if verdant trees, terminated at the top by a gravel 
walk between stately limes ; and at the bead of the 
fishpond, westward, stood a handsome old country 
squire-like building, which looked on the water, and 
wherein all sorts of luxuries were dispensed to the guests. 

As it was not improbable that he might fall in 
with Lady Jiralia/.oii and Clementina, Trussell, at all 
times particular, had paid a little extra attention to 
his toilet. Jle had put on a fine flowing Ramillies 
periwig, of a light blue tint, together with a v'ellow 
velvet coat, a flowered green satin vest worked with 
gold thread, scarlet silk breeches, and ruffles of 
exquisite texture. A cravat of point lace, dyed 
orange, was round his neck. In his hand he carried 
a clouded cane with a tassel of faded bell-pull. In 
his shoes were buckles of different-coloured paste ; and 
his hose wen; of the hue known at that day as dandy- 
grey-russet. A silver-hilted sword, inlaid with gold, 
in a sheath of leather bound with brass and studded 
with steel, hung at his side ; and a three-cornered 
hat, edged with feathers of various hues, completed 
his attire. 
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On arriving at Peerless Pond, he entered the 
house, and was sorry to see Jacob Post in conference 
with Randulph. They were seated at a table on 
which was spread a very excellent repast. There was 
a magnificent pasty of goat's-eyes — then esteemed a 
great rarity, and some cutlets of mutton from High- 
gate Downs, served with piquant sauce. A cold 
heron, which had been roasted whole, was placed 
near these dishes, and flanked by a large flagon 
ot St. Luke's ale, to which Jacob paid frequent 
devoirs. Pieces of brown bread were placed before 
each guest, and salt-cellars at the corners of the table. 
On the sideboard was a fricasee of Italian greyhound, 
and a dish of potted owl, as well as a salad of rose- 
leaves and native ovsters. 



The reader having come to the conclusion of the 
Magazine, lays it down, much delighted with its 
contents, and highly pleased with periodical literature 
generally, from its charming variety. And when he 
begins to reflect upon what he has read, he pictures 
Anthony Flyleaf starting in the buchjerow to pursue 
the Hurons with Catcbhookpipe ; whilst Lanyard on 
board the cutter is sailing up the Via della Scala, at 
Florence, with Kantwell spinning yarns to the two 
men-at-arms of the middle ages who have taken 
Trussell a prisoner. And finally, the whole of the 
characters join hands and dance round the bewildered 
reader in one never-ending and entangled whirl, until 
his brain reels, and his ideas finally involve themselves 
in a knot of elaborate and inexplicable confusion. 
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A FLIRTATION IX THE WINDOW. 

A m'FFo TRIO OF LOUD MAYOR S DAY. 

Mamma. Thank goutiness ! here we are at last. I 
tin hiltI it we .should lie late ; 
The Lord Mayor will go by at three; we Ye 

not got long to wait. 
Well, here's the shop — bless me! I see we 

shau t he hv ourselves, 
The window has been cleared, and now is 
fitted up with shelves. 
Ellex. What famous seats ! 
Mamma. Mv love, thev cost me half-a-crown apiece. 

They ought to lie. 
Ellex. What crowding — and what oceans of police ! 

My gracious! there is — 
Mamma. Who, mr love ? 

Ellen. Oh, no ! I find I 'm wrong. 

(aside) He sees me, and he 's coming. Now the time 
will not be long. 
Percy, (enters the seats.) My dearest Ellen ! 
Ellex. Be advised : keep still now, Percy, pray ! 
For if mamma should know it, she will be in 
such a way ! 
Percy. She met me only once, you know, at Mrs 

Saville's ball. 
(aloud) I do not incommode you, ma'am ? 
Mamma. (politely) Oh no, sir— not at all. 
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Ellen. You got my note all safe, last night ? 
Percy. Of course I got it, dear. 

For if it had not come to hand, I shoidd not 

have been here. 
Ellen. Leave go my hand — now, Percy do ; this 

really is not kind. 
1 m sure the folks will see us, who are sitting 

up behind. 
Mamma. My love, how you are fidgetting ; pray what 

is it that 's wrong ? 
Ellen. My foot 's got pins and needles, ma, from 

sitting here so long. 
Mamma. Well, never mind, — it 's three o'clock, — and 

see, here comes the sun ! 
Ellen. How quick the time goes — three o'clock ? — I 

did not think 'twas one. 
Mamma. Look, here they come — the ancient knights 

— the guards are making room, 
And each one is attended by a squire and a 

groom. 
Ellen, my dear, you 're losing all, now pay 

attention, pray. 
Ellen. I do, mamma. 

Mamma. Your head, my love, was turn'd another way. 
Percy. Then I may hope ? 

Ellen. Yes — no — oh dear ! how can you go on so ? 
Mamma. Ellen, is that the Mr. Moon ? 
Ellen. I 'm sure, ma, I do n't know. 

Mamma. But read the list and see. 
Ellen. Manmia, it 's underneath the seat. 

Percy. I '11 stoop and get it. 
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Mamma. Tliank you, sir. 

Percy. ( .tsiih- to Ellen) What very pretty feet. 

Ellkx. Well, the idea ! I never, sir : wliat will you 
say, pray, next ! 

I'.r-iilrs, I 'in mi iv they hear you. 
Percy. dune now, Kllen, don't be vexed. 

I i i\e mi ' your hand. 
Kl.l.KV I wnn t, indeed. 

Percy ( Tubs it. ) Nut tfive vmir hand to me? 

Now hide it. hive, with your ri.site. So. Not 
a soul can see. 
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Mamma. HerecomestheMa.yor! and there 's the coach ! 

look, Ellen, at them all. 
How well he looks — I must stand up — and 

how the people bawl ! 
Percy. There 's no one looking — Ellen ! — please — 

with you thus by my side, 
I care not for the coach, nor Mayor, nor all 

the world beside. 
Mamma. The ceremony 's over, and they 're going to 

dine at last. 
Well, I, for one, am very glad this fagging 

day is past. 
Ellen. And I am very sorry. 
Percy. Let me see you from the door. 

Mamma. We thank you, sir. (to Ellen) I ne'er met 

such a nice young man before. 
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AN ACT 

/■'»■ Amending the Conduct of certain Individuals 
encountered public/;/ and in soeict;/, and known 
a* "Funny Felloirs." " IIWs-, " "Comical 
Chaps," and like offensirr names. 

2&II)rrr;rs' it has been the custom, for some time 
past, since comic literature and burlesque has been in 
the ascendant, for different persons in various situations 
ot lite to set up for humourists, to the great annoyance 
of even-body thov encounter, in the mistaken idea that 
they are entertaining : 

3btfJ toljcrcag this evil has lately increased, is in- 
ereasini,'-, and will increase amongst all ranks, and more 
especially amongst government office clerks, who, 
having fired off their bad jokes at one another all day, 
from lack of employment of any other kind, get into 
such a rampant state of witticism, that upon leaving 
the office for their dinner, they commence making them 
all over again to those contiguous, and finally say them 
out loud at half-price in the boxes : 

<3itu" toherea£, in illustration of this fact, it has 
been proved upon committee, that not long since seve- 
ral of these Gentlemen, who may with more propriety 
be considered as Gents, came at half-price into the 
Adelplii, and directly began joking in audible tones. 
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One said he hoped Miss Woo! gar would never become 
wulyar, and another that Wright, was never wrong, 
with other equally unseemly, personal, and painful 
attempts to be witty : 

May it therefore please your Majesty that it be 
enacted ; gntt fie ft enartetf, That henceforth all per- 
sons trying to be funny in public be compelled to take 
out a license to that effect. 

8trtf fie it further euatctcU, That everyone intend- 
ing to take out the aforesaid license, shall be bound 
by the legislature to make six jokes before a sitting 
magistrate, who, if he judge them of sufficient merit, 
shall give the applicant a license as a public joker. 

QriiS fie t't further cnactctt, That such license may 
be withdrawn in the event of serious degeneracy ; and 
that any person littering a joke which is not asked for, 
with a loud voice, and in any public assembly, without 
producing a license when requested, shall be fined six 
original puns ; and that in the event of his inability 
to pay this fine, he be treated as a common impostor, 
and punished accordingly. 

<InlJ fie it furtfjer enactefr, That any person uttering 
a Joe Miller under false pretence-;, be punished in the 
same manner as a " smasher," or circulator of false 
coin ; that his edition of the above celebrated work be 
forfeited to the crown, and that he be compelled to 
witness twelve representations of a legitimate revival 
in five acts, to teach him to respect antiquity. 

StrtJ fie it further ciiiutcir, That any gentleman of 
a joyous disposition snuffing the candles, and then 
f 2 
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saving it N to throw a little light upon the 3ubject, be 
at once outlawed from the limine, and never allowed to 
enter it again until he has written a conundrum good 
enough to jirint ; and that the same punishment shall 
apply tn any jokes made at table, under the shelter of 
the won!.- " tongue," "rum," and " calf's head." 

<3nfc be it fiirtljrr runrtcU, That for charitable pur- 
poses, an institution called the Joker's Asylum be 
founded from the aforesaid fines, for affording comical 
iclief to decayed wits, worn-out punsters, infirm 
jokers, and destitute bon-iiioli.tts, who may be inca- 
pable of raising a laugh after dinner, either from 
natural dullness, or the constant reading of the 
Standard newspaper. And that to procure admission 
to this asylum, the destitute wag shall produce a testi- 
monial, signed by six householders, that he has been 
known to make three consecutive jokes in company, at 
which nobody laughed, and that three applications for 
election be permitted ; but that, after these, if still 
unsuccessful, he be furnished with recommendations to 
any respectable undertaker requiring a mute of suffi- 
ciently dreary appearance to do credit to his establish- 
ment. But that no application at all be permitted if, 
in the first instance, he be not furnished with a license, 
as above described. And that in further support of 
the above asylum voluntary subscriptions be received 
from known wits, of any spare comicalities they may 
have at disposal ; and that these be kept for six 
months, and then be disposed of in lots, of not less 
than a dozen each, to editors of funny periodicals, and 
distressed comic dramatic authors. 
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SO 




In addition to the above clauses, one is being framed 
relative to the uttering of bad foreign jokes, which in 
the superior circles is equally annoying. To remedy 
the evil, the Society of Dramatic Authors have been 
applied to to select from their body such gentlemen as 
are most conversant with the light literature of Paris, 
and these will be engaged at the Custom-house to stop 
and examine all jokes as they land, and the really 
indifferent ones will be subject to such a duty as will 
be tantamount to not landing at all. It is a mistake 
for would-be wits to imagine that each passenger may 
bring over one bottle of brandy which has been opened, 
and one joke which has been uttered, without paying 
duty. Neither is now permitted ; and therefore, as 
we address ourselves particularly to the moving masses, 
we beg to inform the Folkestone and Boulogne, or 
Dover and Ostend travellers, that such smuggling will 
in future lay them open to the infliction of a most 
uncomfortable penalty. 
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A LAY OF ANCIENT ROME. 



[Iavy relates, what is iti all probability a tremendous "romance," 
that in the year 36?, n.c, a vast ch as in opened in the Forum af Rome, 
which the oracle pronounced could only be closed when the most 
precious thini;H in Koine had been pitched into it. Marcus Curtius, 
en ing out that nothing was more precious than arms or valour, gal- 
loped into the gulf, which directly shut up. 

In order that the reader mnyjud^e (airly of this poem, he must 
imagine himself u plebeian standing in lie Forum.] 



There 's tumult in the Forum, and each heart with dread is sinking, 
The pale plebeians palsied stand, or cut about like winking. 




The Praetor on the justice-seat is thinking about flight, 
And every hair upon his wig is standing bolt upright; 
With corns tight pinched by highlows, from his feet he tiies to 

tear em, 
(Or rather might have done so, but the Romans didn't wear em.) 
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Sartorius, the tailor, quits his shop, and leaves a while 

His Roman " Gents' New Togas" — ready-made, the latest style, 

And joins a few Quirites now assembling in dismay, 

Who prove by their loud wailings that there is old Dis to pay. 

"What — what 's the row?" a Tribune asks. Some subterraneous shake 

Has split the centre of the earth, and caused a mighty quake. 

Before the incensed Oracle a priest its warning bides, 

W hite to the gaze as cygnet's plume — as downy, too, besides. 

For since the March of Intellect, the merest dolt believes 

Those Flamens of the Oracles were nought but thund'ring thieves 

A first-rate pack of artful cards, who, when they chose to play, 

Dealt out the honours where they chose — shuffled, and cut away. 

" Stop all your jaws," the soothsayer cries, " this gulf will never close 

Until within it are entomb'd the rarest things Rome knows ; 

Seek them forthwith, nor waste your time in vain and useless fear, 

And see no rubbish be pick'd out — it may not be shot here.' 
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Thi-n up sprang ^fareus Curtius, and thus spoke. "My bricks 

don't funk 
At what I 'in puing l" say — I am no! either mad or drunk. 
But don't you know how bravery, with trusty arms rombin'd, 
Must in 1 the things most precious tli.it amongst us you can tind. 
I think no small her of myself, which yon may plainly sec, 
(Ine me a horsr — not worth too much — and leave the rest to me." 
Forthwith he vaulted on his sIcliI — a sorry sort of knack, 
Because tin- owner felt convinced he ne'er should see it back. 
And spur and whip he plied to reach the borders of the pit, 
Hut thence tin horse refused to budge an atom — deuce a bit! 

The I.ietors lick'd him with their sticks — by Romans fasces call'd — 
And rattled potsherds in his ears, and cried "(ice! gee!" and 

hawl'd 
The Tribunes pushed his haunches, and a crowd of little boys, 
Hearing amjihortr fill'd with stones, kiek'd up a mighty noise. 
At length, when both the man and horse were scar'd at such a din, 
All of a heap, lead over heels, they straightway bundled in; 
And scarcely had they disappeared, when, as the stories say, 
The giilph closed up, like sliding traps you witness at the play. 
Then long live all this company — and Curtius long live- he, 
And when another leap takes place, may I be there to see, 
And on it write another lay, wherever it may be. 
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OF DR. JOHNSON. 



Johnson travelling with Boswell in the Highlands, 
was overtaken by one of the sudden storms usual in 
these districts, and forced to put up at a miserable 
inn, when the following conversation took place : — 

Boswell. This is a poor place. 

Johnson. Sir, it is not Fleet Street. 

Boswell (to see ivhat he would say). I wonder 
what the time is. 

Johnson (evidently annoyed at the question, which 
ran him rather too hard). Sir, the time is after two. 

Here Boswell confesses that he was glad to drop 
the conversation, finding that he was evidently getting 
the worst of it. 

A poor author once took Johnson his work in MS. 
for the doctor's opinion, who read it very carefully, 
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and then said, " Sir, your work reminds me of the 
remark made lie the child who, being whipped with a 
rod for affirming that anchovies could play the trom- 
bone, said they could not put French beans to music 
for all that ! Sir, if you are wise, you will not publish 
it under such circumstances." 



One evening, at a tea-party at Mrs. Thrale's, the 
conversation tinned upon acting. Boswell, to draw 
Johnson out, said "he thought that Mr. Garrick 
always did tilings by halves." " Sir," observed 
Johnson, " that is when he plays in two pieces." 
Then, recollecting himself, and angry at being caught, 
he said, " That is a vile pun. Sir, the honour of the 
man who would make such a pun knowingly would be 
all string and oatmeal." On this being told to 
Garrick, he remarked, in his usual forcible manner, 
" That 's all very well ; but Shakspere himself took 
pepper with his oysters." Johnson came to hear of 
this again, and it was some time before the breach 
was made up. 
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COMICOGRAPHY; 

OR, THE HISTORY OF HUMOROUS WRITING. 

r ^[0KE WRIGHTS, or Wags as they are 
occasionally called, have always 
held a high place in the literature 
of the country. As long ago as the 
palmy days of Pompeii, there are 
proofs that an able editor only was 
wanting to start a Greek comic 
periodical with much effect : as the 
cartoons on the walls exhibit. These 
were political jokes, warranted two 
thousand years hence to be quite as fresh as at present. 
The Latins also boasted of several classical wags ; 
although the point of their epigrams is sometimes 
difficult to discover. Our business is, however, more 
especially with our own language : and we will first 
speak of 

THE EARLY ENGLISH, CIt CHAUCERIAN STYLE. 

HAUCEIv flourished — a rare 
thing for poets to do at all times 
— towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. In his time it was 
considered a piece of exquisite 
humour to play off allusions to 
the church, and those belonging 
to it. And on sport of this kind 
they would write a bit of fun as follows : — 
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" With liym tlior was vc Dene of Westministere, 
That hadde ve oleic worlde ninrisii-i-.s maken clcre, 
A i nl wold wol talko of byegone bestcs of nivghto, 
And swymminge snaky* icthvosauri hii;ht. 
Ik' colli wel i-howc vc forme offish uiicoulhe. 
And niammothe eke, dydde lice hut see a tonthe, 
And also was hec a right pious inannc 
And uin.idlic, err lire to lie l>cne beganne, 
And diddi 1 vc 1'eluge knowc and eke \oah, 
from writ as welle as from his Ibssille store. 
And ever were lice wi'iitt- was rv.uflit wellcom. " 

THE EUZAHKTIIAN STYLK 

Wo may next take, in historical progression. This 
is an important era, as a honk of smart savings 
made its appearance about this time. It is called 
"a Ijunferrtf mrrir tains:" and contains jukes of 
wondrous point, from which we select (lie following : — 

■' A litel geste of Sir W Raulighc. 

I ft ^ liAi'i.ioiiK.Leingknav- 
ishly inclyned, did come 
to be drunken of pale ayle 
betymes, near unto Nel- 
son his pillar which was 
in progress. Ho (sayde 
the watch) where gost 
thou : Marry (saies Rau- 
lighc ) I cannot telle : 
whereat they did take 
him to Bowe .St. Harkee 
friend (cryed Walter) sayde I nott I knew not where 
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or 



I went ? And so the Tippstaves laught at his reaclie 
wit and did release him. Wich I have heard accredited 
by an honeste gentleman." 

From this, a few leaves of the chronicles being- 
turned over, we arrive at 




THE STEWART STYLE, 

PREVALENT and vastly popu- 
lar about the latter end of the 
seventeenth century. This 
school was of an agreeable con- 
ceit, as will be seen. We take 
the following from Pepyss 
Diary : — 

" November 5. — To-day I did 
wear my wrapper of sad coloured 
Tweed, pleasant to behold ; wherein my wife sayde I 
looked marvellously well. I did don my gossamer 
hat with the black band, and my new pourpoint 
of Corazza. And thus I did go gravely to the 
Mall, where Will Mercer did challenge me to play 
at odd man. I did win \'yl., which made great sport." 
In addition to this, from the Memoirs of the 
Anglo-Gallic Grammont, alias Hamilton — a great 
wag of his time, which was no mean distinction where 
everybody was wearing himself to death to say some- 
thing clever, and there were no comic periodicals to fire 
the train of their intellects like the spark of Arm- 
strong's Electric Machine, through wooden shavings — 
we extract another ioke of this comic period. 
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" La hello Jennings, ayant appris que le Roi devait 
diner de uhitebnit, avee la Ihiehesse de Cleveland, 
a Greenwich, se mit dans la tetc de les y jnindre en 
m-turno de <K l>ar<h ur. Pour erla elle vint chez moi, 
inc diiuander comment elle irait. .le lui dis de prendre 
le cliemin de fer, et t|u'e!lo arrivorait j)lus tot que par 
Irs liateaux a vapeur de Wntermini. Elle suivit mon 
ciHiscil. tt Irs ti-oiiva a l'liotel Trafalgar. La Castle- 
niaine s'est f'aeliee tout rouge; nmis le Hoi dit, en 
.Miuriant, 'O'est plutot par gourmandise que par 
amour, que Jennings est venue.' L'histoire fut 
rnconti'-e a la (.'our; on en rit beaucoup, et la Jen- 
nings fut appellee depuis La belle ijourmunile." 

From the ninth volume of the Spectator, which was 
never published, we extract the following light article, 
which appears to have reference to some character 
well known about town at the period : — 

.No. C;til.] SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1715. 

" Ubicumque Gentium." — Cic. 
" Go where you will a gent you 're sure to meet. ' — Ourselves. 

Ctnthio is an individual whose physiognomy is 
familiar to all the taverns and playhouses of the 
metropolis. He affects the airs of a fine gentleman, 
as well as the dress, but has not the semblance of 
either in reality. Slang and witless noise is better 
understood by him than good English or politeness. 
His pretensions to distinction are small, but yet he 
bears himself as if the whole place belonged to him. 

As the varieties of curs are distinguished by their 
paws, so is Cyntitto usually recognised by his hands: 
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the coarseness of which no means short of gloves will 
disguise. He smokes in public resorts : and would 
on no account quit the play without lighting a cheroot 
by the last gas-light on the stairs ; nor in this does 
he demand the permission of the other visitors. The 
ring and turf are to him matters of the deepest 
moment ; and he talks, in company, of fighting-men 
and horses as the most important topics. He also has 
language of his own — the appeasement of thirst he 
calls "a drain;" with him, anything super-excellent 
is "stunning;" an approximation to the prevailing 
style in the fashion of a garment, he denominates 
"the cheese;" and with him "a party" does not 
signify more than one. He is particular in strangely 
cut coats of stranger fabric, which he dignifies by 
aristocratic names ; and when he walks abroad in 
them, in fashionable places, he affects to be doing 
what he expresses by a word synonymous with the 
gradual extension of bulk. But although my friend 
Will Honeycomb is particular in dress, he does not 
know the names of the coats in question ; and yet we 
consider him as the finer gentleman of the two, as from 
polite manners he certainly must be. 

We now come to the age of those jocular pocket- 
books and magazines which contained all that was 
comical at that period. 

We have now before us — 

THE LADIES OWN MRMOIIANDUM BOOK, 

Or, Dailv Pocket Journal for the year 17(5S. being 
Bissextile, or Leap Year; and the 17tli of the New 
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Style now nsoil in Oreat Britain. The latter phrase 

is mi liiii^-i-r u-rd commonly. Tlie "(ient's New 
Style i- the only one popularly known ; and generally 
refer- to lioot- and tics, instead of rears and calendars. 
This is a nio-t diverting miscellany, which, at the 
j'lv-eiit day, would have run us hard, hoth in illustra- 
tions and writing. We extract the following from 
twenty-lour 

NEW COrXTRY DANCES, 

as danced at Bath, and other polite resorts. 
Tlu- Wolhmol; Folly. 

First man casts up one, and carries on one to the 
hottoin of the figure. 

Then crosses over, comes hack, up the middle and 
down again. 

fasts up again, and then hands round — no receipt. 

Lurd Browjham's Fucourite. 
First man foots it, and changes his side. 
Foots it, and comes to his own side again. 
Sets to contrary corners, and turns. 
Four- sided reel. 

After this there follows "Fares and rates for 
Chairs by the time;" but as there are few chairs now 
in London, except in St. James's Park, and the rate 
by the time is a halfpenny for as long as you like, 
there is no need to quote them. And then we come 

to the 

Favorite New Songs, 

sung this year at Ranelagh House, Vaux-Hall, and 
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Marybone Gardens, and other polite Concerts, both 
public and private. 

Ballad. 
Sung by Mrs. Baddeley. Set by Mr. Potter. 
I. 
My Jockey is the blithest gent 

That ever Chloe woo'd ; 
When he appears I am content, 

Because he 's never rude : 
He brings his pipe, when in the grove 

We trip the turf along ; 
And then he lights it, as we rove 
And pass the time in song. 

With a fal lal la, with a fal lal la. 

II. 
A party told me t'other day, 

Who knew my Jockey well, 
That he should say that come next May — 

But that I shall not tell ; 
He buys me ribbons for my hair, 

Can I refuse to be 
The maid with whom my Jockey rare 

Shall now keep company ? 

With a fal lal la, with a fal lal la. 

And at the end of these a wag of the day puts fortli an 

EPIGIIAM. 

I gave — t was but the other day — 
Phillis a ticket for the play — 
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'T is love such tricks imparts — 
(Frtii/i this ire shnuld conceive that presenting a lady 
with an tinier teas eorisitlcrcd a curious practical 
joke in 17(i?.) 

When holding up the card to me, 

She laughing said, " Your cinblem see," 

Ami .-diow'd the knave of hearts ; 
Aina/. d, 1 cried, " What means my fair i 1 
Colin will neither steal nor swear; 

Your words. I pray, define!" 
She smil'd, and said, " .Nay, never start ; 
Ho s sure a knave that steals a heart, 
And, Colin, you have mine." 

Before we dismiss the " Ladies' Own," Ave turn to 
the enigmatical pages, which have some very jocular 
Enigmas, the most favourite being " Names of places 
in Somersetshire," " Names of young ladies in High 
Wycombe," Arc, with their answers; and also the 
solutions of dummy correspondents who sent in wrong 
ones. We extract the 

Names of Ladies at the Theatres. 

1. Tart of a mountain in the Highlands, and a 
thing used to catch fish. 

2. What belongs to a sheep, and half a noble 
o.der. 

3. The bottom of a ship, and half your eyes. 

4. To number up a vowel, and the relation your 
father bears to his. 

5. The edges of England, and a shallow river. 

0. A direction for the clouds to indulge in a shower. 
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Then the following year some high jokers send in a 
Poetical Answer to the Theatrical Ladies, 

BY NOSNIBOR. 

Whilst Rainforth's fine voice we admire, 6 
And hright Laura Addison prize, 4 

Of Keeley we never can tire, 3 
Nor even of Clifford — (" them eyes ! ") 5 

To all of the theatres I 've been, 

But this I can say, even now, 
That very few charmers I 've seen 

Like Woolgar or Bennett, I vow. 2, 1. 

Nosnibor (it was a joke to spell names backwards 
in 1768) gets a prize, and then the editor says: — 
" Peckhamensis makes No. 2, 'Trotterba,' but is 
right in the others ; but Robin Roughhead makes 
No. 5 ' Shorewandle,' but does not answer 1, 3, 
and 4 at all." 

And this was the style in which our grandmothers 
took great delight. 
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THE Y<>rX(i LADIES' CHARTER. 



REALLY it is most gratifying 
l 'ffl< to sec woman quitting the 
: \\ domestic sphere, for which 
v slii' is so ill calculated, and 
hrcaking forth into her true 
element — the excitement and 
turmoil of public life. The 
spirit just promulgated by the 
Female Chartists of this great 
'ji# metropolis has spread far and 
wide ; and it is our pleasing 
task to report one of the most interesting meetings 
yet held. 

The following notice, of which several copies were 
distributed, neatly written in a semi-invisible angular 
album hand upon satin and scented paper, is the first 
document relative to this important association that 
we can lay before the public. 
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TO THE FEMALE PATRIOTS. 

" The senior young ladies of Mrs. Cram- 
well's establishment, Chusan House, 
Kensington, beg to inform the other 
pupils of the school, and' the day- 
scholars in particular, that a meeting 
will be held in the study on Monday 
evening next, to take into consideration 
the best steps for securing the Young 
Ladies' Charter. Miss Ellis has kindly 
consented to take the music-stool as 
soon as tea is over." 



=, fe55S 



The evening in question had been fixed upon from 
the Association having learned that Mrs. Cramwell 
would be away from home that night until ten o clock 
at the Hammersmith Literary Institution, where her 
drawing-master was about to delight the audience with 
a lecture on Perspective for the Ten Thousand Million. 
^S'one of the young ladies were permitted to attend, 
in consequence of some little confusion which had 
occurred, on a previous night, during a lecture on 
Astronomy, when the lights were put out, and some rude 
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individual*, calling themselves young gentlemen, 
caused great anxiety in the mind of Mrs. Cramwell, 
respecting the fair pullets committed to her charge. 

The hour of meeting came, and with it the day- 
pupils. The hustings were formed at the end of the 
study (or, as the apartment was once called, the 
school-room) nf all the available desks and forms. 
A s Minn as the milk-and-water mugs and empty bread- 
and-butter plates had been carried away, the business 
of the evening commenced. 

Miss Ellis was called to the music-stool, amidst 
much acclamation and applauding with Chambaud's 
Grammars on the forms. She hoped that every fair 
speaker would be allowed an equally fair hearing, and 
intimated her intention of immediately requesting 
cverv day-pupil who was unnecessarily loquacious to 
go home. 

Miss Alicia Ilorton then addressed the meeting, 
being the senior pupil, supposed to be engaged, going 
to leave on the end of the half, and consequently not 
caring what she said, which was as follows : — 

Young ladies and half-boarders, 

In proposing the first resolution, I beg to preface 
it with a few remarks upon the nun-like seclusion to 
which we have been condemned during the past year — 
a state of the most unmitigated confinement, which 
would only have been tolerated in one of those con- 
vents we read about whenever we can procure a clan- 
destine novel from the library. I will not advert to 
the manner in which we are now compelled to take the 
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veil during our walks ; nor will I notice the mean 
feeling of envy which caused the English teacher, Miss 
Nip, to change the usual promenade on the high-road 
to the retired lanes (by which the object of the walking 
advertisement is entirely defeated) ever since the two 
gentlemen in the gig, with white Mackintoshes over 
their red hunting coats, kissed their hands to us. I 
will not recall to your minds her rage the same morn- 
ing, when a low common person recognised her, in one 
of the five hundred vans which we met on their way to 
Hampton Court — no. I will not even allude to this 
circumstance ; nor hint at her obtrusive attention to 
Miss Marshall's brothers when they used to come to 
see their sister. She was accustomed to talk a great 
deal in the school about quiet and lady-like demeanour. 
Do you recollect her violent anger the night she heard 
Miss Marshall's eldest brother kiss Miss Daventry in 
the slate-closet, when they met there by chance in 
looking after a slate, on which he was going to show 
Miss Nip the way to draw a soldier going into a house 
with a dog at his heels, in three lines. You cannot 
forget it, so I will speak of it no further, but propose 
the first resolution : — 

" That Mrs. Cramwell be directed to give a ball at 
each breaking up, to whicb divers young gen- 
tlemen of agreeable manners and tail-coats be 
invited." 
Miss Ellen Newcome had mucli pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution. She thought if young ladies' 
academies were less secluded, that their minds would 
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be expanded; and a knowledge gained of the customs 
and manners (it' society which Miss Nip could never 
t-ach. 

Tli:' resolution was earned unanimously, and 
forthwith entered by the secretary, .Miss Ashton, into 
the blank leaf of a cyphering-hook. 

Mi-> Luvell rose to propose the next resolution, as 
follows : — 

" You must be aware, voting ladies, of the quantity 
of dust-collecting articles with which we overwhelm 
our families every year, and which 
are commonly known as fancy- 
work. To the constant manufac- 
ture of this unmeaning rubbish I 
firmly object. During the 
last year 1 have worked 
twelve perforated cards 
with floss silk, and sewn 
them into a knitting-box. 
I have embroidered two 
urn-rugs, with worsted 
tufts as bigs as oranges 
round the edges. I have 
orientally tinted four 
screens with green lobsters, scarlet grapes, and 
blue currants, to say nothing of the birds and 
butterflies. And what has all this tended to? — 
Nothing — but an increase of the half-yearly bills paid 
by our devoted parents. They had all got screens and 
ru^s enough already — there was no occasion for any 
more. What I wish to say is this : — why are we not 
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allowed, if fancy-work must be clone, to do it after 
what fashion and for whom we choose. Why should 
we gum our fingers, varnish our nails, and mess our 
frocks, for what we feel no interest in ? {Hear, hear.) 
How much better would it be if we might work 
Berlin-wool slippers for any friends of our brothers, 
or our good-looking young gentlemen cousins — those 
attractive relations towards whom the heart of a con- 
fiding girl clings with all the deep fervour of a first pla- 
tonic affection ? {Sensation among the ladies.) Would 
you not much sooner work watch-guards out of your 
own hair, or purses studded with little steel beads, 
than sew guitar pincushions and butterfly housewives 
for your aunts ; or make paper dahlias and Bristol- 
card-racks for your mothers' great connexions — always 
the most unpleasant people, you know ? {Cheers, and 
cries of ' Yes, yesf and ' Certainly.') I will detain 
you, young ladies, no longer, but beg to propose — 

" That in future, the young ladies be permitted to 
do what style of ornamental manufacture, com- 
monly termed Fancy-work, they choose, and 
for whom they please, against they go home for 
the holidays. 

Miss Marshall approved of the resolution. Her 
brother had some acquaintances — law students resi- 
ding in chambers in Lincoln's Inn — who were in a 
state of extreme domestic distress for the want of 
some worked silk braces, a Berlin kettle-holder, and 
some lined pieces of muslin for the backs of their easy 
chairs, where the head went, to keep the Circassian 
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cream from interfering with the Morocco leather. 
These could have heeii supplied without half the 
trouble and expense which she bestowed on the wire- 
gauze paper-ease that she worked with Napoleon 
crossing the Alps, and vet slie was not allowed to do 
them, (shrine.) Another of her brother's friends — 
a medical student living in lodgings — a lonely, un- 
assisted bachelor — was losing all his handkerchiefs, 
one alter another, at the wash, because there were no 
marks on them. She would have olfered to mark 
them all with her own hair; but .Mrs. Cramwell could 
not sec the necessity. Instead of these, she was com- 
pelled to finish a transfer envelope-box with views of 
Net lev Abbey and Carisbrook Castle outside. But 
this state of things could not last. They had but to 
unite to do all tbev wished. 

Mademoiselle Smith — the "resident native" of 
the school prospectus, the "French teacher" who 
was clever enough to speak English with Saxon 
purity — rose to bring forward the next resolution. 
She said that she was the link between the teachers 
and the pupils — she might say, metaphorically speak- 
ing, the link that lighted them to excellence — but 
that the pupils were her best friends. She moved 
for the Abolition of Punishment by the French Mark. 
It was a degrading infliction, and ecpual to the brand 
of the criminal. She had been six weeks in a school 
at Paris to learn the French language ; and none of 
the girls were punished there for speaking English ; 
and she would like to know why they should he 
punished here. She was almost French, for her 
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mother had a widowed sister living at Boulogne ; and 
the spirit of the Parisian females rose within her as 
she thought of the indignity. The next time the 
indignity of the Mark was inflicted, she counselled a 
turn-out of everybody into the playground. 

Miss Anne Clement was about to second the reso- 
lution, and had got as far as, "Recollect, young 
ladies, that union fait la force" — which sentiment 
she had borrowed from the motto of a Belgian half- 
penny that she treasured in her workbox — when a 
thundering knock at the street-door announced Mrs. 
Cromwell's return. The Convention immediately 
broke up, and fled in all directions, in the greatest 
confusion, and without even appointing a time for 
their next meeting. The majority hurried up the 
back stairs to their bed-rooms, leaving the day-scholars 
entirely in the dark, with orders to keep perfectly 
quiet until they heard Mrs. Cram well edifying the 
parlour-boarders with a long account of what she 
had heard at the lecture, when they were to steal 
quietly away, and get home as fast as they could. 
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THE 0.1 IB r.E WAY'S SERENADE TO 

HIS LOVE. 

f- *;«. WE ET. dwell with me, and our home 
V' shall ho 

>_ "- , A wigwam full of smoke, 

- vC/" K~ '•"- I"«i swamp tliat ti-fins with the melody 
N * Zi H^>* ;! "^ ( If the bull-t'ro^'s mildewy croak. 
^G? • The scalps of foes, who have turned 
up their toes, 
\1 ./jjf "^ Shall deek thee in queenly pride; 

And with tinkling brass I will wring 

thy nose, 
And paint thy cheeks blue, my bride! 

Thy tresses 1 11 dress with smut and gum, 

And with oil thy brows I '11 grease ; 
And I '11 play on the oyster-barrel drum, 

And the rattle of nuts and peas. 
And deck'd with bones, and with bits of pipe, 

And pieces of tin beside, 
No other shall be so fine as thee, 

Squaw of my heart, my bride ! 
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THE MODERN SELKIRK. 

BALLAD OF THE EXETER ARCADE BEADLE.* 

I AM beadle of all I survey, 

My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre to over the way, 

I 'm lord of the playbills and fruit. 
0, solitude, where are thy joys ? 

0, would I could see but one face ! 
'T 'is but to be chaffed by the boys 

I am left in this horrible place. 

I am out of humanity's reach, 

I must walk up and down all day long, 
I 've no one to list to my speech, 

I have not the pluck for a song. 

* For the original of this touching poem see page 17. 
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The newspaper boys they peep in, 

And laugh and insult me with glee; 

To them it is verv good fun — 

Their jesting is shocking to me. 

Lyceum ! what pleasures untold 

licsidc in thy laugh-luving crowd ; 
But 1 may grow owlish and old. 

Lie to witness a play I 'in allowed. 
The sound of the drop-raising hell, 

Not once, as a beadle, I \e heard ; 
Never sighed at a tragedy swell, 

Nor laughed when a burlesque appear 'd. 

Shareholders, who 'vc made me your sport, 

Convey to this dreary arcade 
A drop of that something called short, 

Or with me 't is all up, I 'm afraid. 
If my friends would but now and then send 

A small drop of comfort to me, 
I might know that I yet have a friend, 

Though a friend I am never to see. 
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THE RAILWAY OF LIFE. 



Life 's a railway ! — on its lino 

Many people come and go. 
Some, like first-class trains, are "fast," 

Others most immensely " slow." 

Stations form the lapse of years — 
Changing prospects and condition ; 

And the grave 's a terminus, 
With a stoker for physician. 
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THE FIENDS OF FIRE. 

A LAY OF TIIK LOCOMOTIVES. 

Heap the furnace higher still ; 

Fling afar each glowing flake ; 
Hurry <m for good or ill, 

Make the engine strain and shake. 
Through the red liars lambently 

Hoars the fierce and darting fire, 
Like some maddened heast of prey 

Chafing in its fetter 'd ire. 
Do! ho! 
On we go ! 
And wildly about the embers throw ! 

What care we if heedless sparks 

On the farmer's harvest light ? 
What care we for blazing barns, 

G learning wildly through the night ? 
Cattle scamper — poultry cackle — 

All the farm-yard wakes to life ; 
Hedges blaze — plantations crackle — 

We alone have caused the strife. 
Ho! ho! 
On we go ! 
And wildly about the embers throw ! 
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L E N R A, 

A BALLAD, 

NEWLY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BURGER. 

[There have been so many excellent translations done of this 
pow erful Ballad, that some little apology should be made for offer- 
ing the present one to the reader. But the metre of the original 
has not been strictly preserved in any I have seen ; and, in con- 
sequence, the Poem loses much of its impressiveness. In the fol- 
lowing attempt I have carefully kept to the metre ; and in some 
lines the words are in the exact order of the original ; indeed I 
have sacrificed everything to make it as close and literal as possible. 
But for this intention many of the verses might have been con- 
siderably improved.] 



Senora, at tbe ffllufb of SDag, 
Stem bcaeg Slumbers ftatteb, 

" Sirt teat, cr faitblefs, fflilbclm, faf), 
|>crc long muft roe be partcb ? " 

f)e tras roitb Jrcbericf i armeb Sfiigbt, 

Sit Prague, anb there engageb in Sight, 

Sab fent no TOorb ct £ofcn, 

£o pccoc bis bcaltb unbrofcn. 

She vSnvorefS anb the ffruffian Sing, 

SBeart; of cenftant fltitmig, 
Stbeir ftuobern Matures fcftcning, 

©am 'Peace at (aft ammng. 
3lnb all the Jreopl rejoiceb anb fang, 
5Bitb Settle^brumS' anb martial (Mnng, 
Sbcir ?h-m? with gvccn Soughs twining, 
Stewarts their £emeS inclining. 

H 
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Slut creitiivbere— aU, ad around 

grcm 9(cat6 ant "PatbivabS meeting, 
?3etf) Clt ant §)c«tn t i, tvittj jo^cuS ©cunt, 
1 IDcnt fcrtb to gibe tljcir greeting. 
*r> " Ibanf <*ct !" tbe W-ilb anb TOifc cutcn'cb, 
?lnb " fflcicemc !" maut) a tyiw* 'Bribe : 
Jcnera, cnl?, miffeS 
'Tbe rrarm Gmtracc anbSifffS- 



Slnb up anb term, amibfi tfje ©rabe, 

<3l;e flcrr, eacb iflamc repeating ; 
But nunc tl)c Snformation iiabc 
Cf aU tr/at tvavlite Meeting. 
51 nt rol)en tbe Jim in tiafc pafTcb clfctrtjere, 
She tore ber Serfs of s J?abcn=l)air. 
ac cartb fyer fair ficrm flinging, 
|)er pants in Aiemb wringing. 




|xr OTotber ran tc Ijer, ant criet, 

"fflitb Wcrcb, fjeaben, inrcft Ijcr, 
<fflb<>t 3U can nib tear cbilb betitc?" 
2Jnt in tjcr font SlrmS preffeb ber. 
" O, Wetter— gene is gone for abe, 
Il)e fflorfb ant aU mab pafs atra^. 
©ob [ja3 no Sintnefs tone me, 
Db woe ! eb, woe ! upon me ! " 




" £>ctp, @ob ! Ijelp ! Seabe uS not unbfcfr : 

Trab to |)im to tcfrienb US. 
fflbat 'S £)is BSid, is for tbe bejr, 

©ot ! ®cb I feme ©omfort fent uS !" 
" Ob, SRctber, SRctbcr ! fociisb fka ! 
Web baS tone notbing ircQ for me ! 
3Kb, Tr.ibcr 'S unbclp'b, unbectct, 
©ball necer more be neebefc !" 
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" gxtp, @eb ! tfje true SetieserS tnorc 
Stjeir ©loom tjU 2lib can brigbjten : 
Jtic (jalleweb factamentnt 33erc, 

£{# STOiferg Stjatt ligbten." 
"Of), iTOottjcr, ttjiS confuming ??age, 
5!o Sacrament can e'er affuage ; 
9!e Sacrament e'er tafen, 
|)aS forcer tlje 3>ab tc iraEcn." 






"£ift, ©fjilb. qjercftance tf# 6o»et now, 

Sn biftaut SanbS unitet), 
Sn falfefjoob Jjas rcnounceb fjis 93otr, 

So feme new Marriage pligtjtcb. 
So let tjim go. ipisi Core ti)ii6 o'er, 
f)i8 £)eart StiaU ncrer profit mere ; 
'iStjen Soul anb 93obt) fecer, 
f>i? pangs ftjaU laft for ecer." 




" 01), SKetfjer— SSRcrtjci- ! ©one i§ gone ! 

£f)c paft, tlje paft is enbcb ! 
3>eattj — ©catt) is nere mtj ©ain alone, 

20titJ traS g tern unfrienbeb? 
Sc quend'eb mg Sigh— be quenci/b for age, 
Sn 91ig(;t anb f)orror bie anv.t). 
<iieb tjaj no fiinbnefS bone mc, 
Drj irce ! cl) tree upon me !" 



" |)elp, ©ob ! nor into Subgment go, 
On tt)i8 peer (Jijilb'S Bxpi'effioi'i ; 
Sffltjat l;cv Sengue fagS, ffje bccS not tnero : 

Sieceib net tjcr SranfgrcffionS. 
forget all caittjl'.) 2Boe, life t^ttS, 
Sttjinf but en Sob anb Jicaoenlg BlifJi 
Jljen tc ttjij Spirits panting, 
Sic iSribcgrcem ftjaU tc reaming." 

II 2 
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" Cb, TOcttjer ! wbn H t>eH— or Blifs- 

Ih.it tljuS $ou fpcat about it ; 
3 fncir tut jxar'n in flBilljclm'8 Mi'?, 

Slut all i* £>etl tritdcut it. 
'IV qiicncfc'b mi? Uight— frc qucndj't for atje, 
Jn ".'light anb |>crror bic aira? ; 
Cn earth, without tn<) t'cpcr, 
Sttl |?avpiticfs i« crer." 




JhuS lu-r JVl'pair o'er crcrti ©onfc 

Blub through, ci* 'Hcin rca? raging, 
?lnb tr.ir iigainil Web's <proribcnce 

Weft r.ifhln flic tra9 waging. 
3ljc ivrung Ijcr j>ant« anb beat Ijcr Brcaft, 
Until the ©tin ivent botrn to 9tcft, 
VI iit up in fxav'n't Sir* foaming, 
ibi gotten Stars were gleaming. 




gutSr; ! lificn ! lijtcn ! tramp— tram);— tramp! 

81 Pcitrfcr'tS ©tepS ffjc cottnteb, 
5Th,c Wiper nert, with, clattering ©tamp, 

fflcfere ttje 'Perch bifmeunlct. 
Slnb (iftcn! at t^e ©ate, a 9iing, 
©ounbs faintltj— feftlrj— t(ing4ing=(ing ! 
Slue then came, through, tt)c portal, 
Srjcfc- 2Bcrt3, tijlinctl? mortal, 




"^feij^^ 



" ftctla ! open th,e jDoor m^ "Pet ; 

ffiatdbeft thjou, Sope? or Slecpcft? 
£)ow art tljou moobeb tcro'rbJ me ?et ? 

Slnb (augtjeft th,ou, orrceepeft?" 
"Sir;, SEBiUjclm ! tliou ! @o (ate at Wght ! 
S're tratch/b for thee in fcrroroing spiigljt, 
Stub unbergone much ©gibing. 
SErjence com'fl tl;ou nctr, th,u5 ribing?" 
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' fflc on(5 fabble at SRitmigtyt ; 

%nm far Bohemia, tjittter, 
S rouS'b mtjfclf late fur tije gfig^t, 

2lnC new trill tear tfjee ttjitticr." 
" @t<tt), ffiithtfm, ftalj ! Xty SBinb both vast) 
Ceub wljijUing tfjreuglj ttic $au$otn»frai$. 
|)ere— Jteart'S tore— let me [jclb tljce, 
2R? warm 3Irm8 SljaU enfolb tljce." 

" Set tfje KSinb rcljiftle tfyrougf; u> f>»w8, 

Glulb-let it trijiftle ftrcnger, 
S^cir clinfS m? ©pur ; tlje SlacWjerfe pair? ; 

S bare net tarrtj longer. 
Eeme— come: truf8 up tt)t> 3>ref8, anb fpring 
On mlj 99latf=ljorfe, be&inb me firing. 
Jo read; eur Eeucb to=ba<), Sore, 
One tjunbreb 9J!ile8 <H»a&, Sore." 




" 3Inb mujt S rtbe otic rjunbrcb $D!ilc§ 

Za cur Sribc^eb to fcai), Soue? 
Sinb 6arE 1 tlje ©tjurct) 6lecf tolls meamrijilc?, 

eiecen ! bett) it fa?, Sore?" 
" (gee tjerc !— fee trjerc ! — ttric moen it ijigtj ; 
20c anb tlje JDcab can fnjiftlt) ft?. 
'Si8 for a 'Bet we're (tying, 
So trfjerc tlje ©oucfj 18 Itjing." 

" get fa?— lrljcre 18 tt)t> tribal g>atl, 
5tljt) nuptial beb— ruberc lie? it?" 

"5ar— far from Ijcnce !— (till, cool, anb fmaU, 
(Sigljt flenbcr flanfS cemprife it." 

" Sjaft reem fer me ?" " 5° r me anb tbec ! 

gome, girb tljt) brefS ; quitf, mount roitlj me. 

£lje ©ueft8 are ttjere to meet tljee ; 

Jijc 3?ccr8 wibc open greet tljce." s 
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J^c fair ©irl quicflo trcffet, ant [piling 

Upon ttjc gwrfc tfbtnb feim ; 
Slut rcunb the units filter flung, 

£>cr lilp 91rm9 cnttrinct Ijim. 
?lnt ljurra ! off ! aroag ! tlje Stcet 
Alio? life il'c >lflcnt, triil; irtjifttitig vJrcct ; 
Jbc Sifvfc ant iifitcr quipcring, 
I'lut yj parte ant Retries fljipcriiig. 







Witt right ant left— en citlicr ?.ia:it 
before their ff'xs) quitf funtcr'r, 

mciv flcip the V'aron?, ant |)catl)8, ant '-Jane ! 
81 nt Iciv the -yritgcS tljuntcr't! 

" ^carcft, tcfi fear? The 'fficen is ^tgtj ! 

fjurra ! th,c 3>cat can fip iftlt) fl? ! 

2YJ1 fear Uic ifcab, nis own Vc'.'cV" 

" 1'iatj — Icaue the .Teat' alone, l :cre." 




s l£ ! foat fount i? that of Slang ant SnclIV 

ii'tu; to tlje '.'lapcnS flutter? 
fwrt ! tl;c tcatlj--fcng: ant tell? tt)C ffleU ! 

" Surg tlje ccrpfc" t£jct) utter ! 
21 funeral J rain tva8 coming near ; 
STljc? tore tlje (Scffiu ant tlje SSicr: 
Jljc f)!jmn, t^c ©roat rcfcmrleb 
Cf JrogS in SpcutS affcmHcb. 

" Sifter mitnigfyt inter tl;c £)eab, 
SBitf) SfncU ant lamentation : 
9ictt>, uis '.icuug SEifc S ticmcroart [cat 

SBitf) tribal Peletraticn. 
Gome, ©erton, roitb, tljt) ctjoral Strong 
31nt trawl u3 out tb,9 tribal Song ! 
Gcme, gabble, ?>rtejt, ttjr> Slcffing, 
Cr'er tcw'rtS ttje (Souch. we're preffing." 
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Stic Slang r?a6 (tttt't ; winifb/b ttje Bier, 

Cbebient to tjiS catling : 
3lnb nU bcfibt-lefs anb (efS neat 

Scbinb t)iS f>Ovfe traS falling. 
2inb further- fa jtet jliO— 1^« ©teeb 
%m lite tbe SBinb reitt) roljtfUing ©peeb ; 
£b,e £crfe anb 9iiber quircring, 
51nb @parf8 anb pebbles faceting. 




2lnb left, anb rigtit, born fttift in flight 
faff'b |)ebgc8, £rce8, anb 9BeuntainS : 

£>cro flew en rigbt, anb left, anb tigtjt, 
UC'ttmS, 93itlagc&, anb SeuntainS. 

" 3>carcft ! bofl fear? £f)e mecn i§ tjigbi ! 

fmrra ! tbe 33eab can fnjiftl? fl? ! 

3>eft feat ttje £>eab, m? ettn Cere?" 

" Jib, tcare tfcie £eab alene, Sow !" 




Sec there ! about ttje ©attend' |>eigbt 
9icunb the Sfflljeel'S Sltle prancing, 

Seen Mini? in ttje tale 5>!ecn(igbt, 

51 ftiabcrtB SOtcb is bancing. 
' £>aQce— there ! 9f afcble ! |)o ! come here ! 

Geme, IDcb, roitb mc— anb fcfleit neat ! 

Cur BJcbbing^bancc be flipping 

5Bben ttc to Bob arc tripping." 




?lub guicflt) on tbe 9Jlob bib tufll 
'Bcbir.b tbem, noif?. clattering, 
218 TObirlirinbS tljteugb tbe |)afel4ut|b, 
©enb boron ttje br!j Scares pattering : 
9lnb further -fafter ftiU— tbe ©tceb 
£lic8 life tbe IDinb, roitb, refilling ©peeb 
Jbe £>erfc anb ?iibcr quircring, 
2lnb ©parts anb pebbles fbitcving. 
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f>ero flew tticM in tlje TOccn'S trite Cigfyt, 

'Seen into £ifiancc fpcebing! 
Olnt crcrlicab, bow quicf in ft t'.tlit 

fflcrc JienrcnS ant) Stars rcccbing ! 
"3>carcft ! tcfl fear? J lie TOccn is bigl 
&urra ! ilic 2>ca>caii firifih fit) ! 
•Pcji fear ttje 3>eat, m? omit Sore?" 
" Ch, (care tf)c iDcab alone, Vcrc !" 




" TO« Stcot ! mctbinfS Ibc Port' tot!) crow ; 

J he ©anb is jttfl crpcutcb ; 
TOa <Jtcct ! tlje TOormng ?(ir 3 Fnciv, 

diirf, rjcncc ! our Kotirfe is cntcb : 
Jkbicr't, acl'ior'b nott' i8 our 9(itc ! 
J be nuptial Gliambcr opens trite ! 
Jlje £cat rite firiftlf ftcicing ! 
ilic (Seal, tlje (Goal's arrioing !" 




Mnb ftriftfy tetr'rbs an iron ©rate 

fflitb, tearing ©peeb t^tcr> tbunber'b : 
SEOitfj a flight ©wit* lie frrifcS tijc ©ate, 

21nb Sect anb Bolt is funberb. 
STfjc ®oor8 unfolbeb, creafing tribe, 
Jlttb crcr ©races fiiH on tbetj rite, 
2Bitb SombifloneB reunt tbem gleaming, 
On rcbicb ttje TOoon is beaming. 




See! ! in tlje SrainKing of an ©tje, 
|)o ! bo !— a gtjaftl!) tronber ! 

piecemeal tlje Stiber'S ©armcntS lie, 
Cite Winter fbreb afunter. 

21 ©Full, of £uft anb Oucuc bereft, 

?J nateb ©Full alone is left I 

SI Sfcieton, before ber 

|)clbS 3c5tl;c anb ©anb»fllaf8 o'er fcer 1 
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ittje 33tacf=l)orfe rciibty fnctts anb rears, 

2Inb breattieS fortb, @patf§ ; ant printing 
grem uncerneattj rrjcm, bifappcarB, 

Quid tianifEjing anb finting. 
fflilb fowling ftUS ttjc 3Bel§in rounb, 
Slnb ©roan§ from tljc tcep ©race rcfounb. 
&ettora'8 |)catt, jujt fln'cering, 
'Sirirt Sife ant ®eatl) is quitertng. 




Sine now beneatlj tfje SDIoon'S ua(e ©tance, 

SJounb in a ©itctc (cowling, 
Sinf'i fjanb in tjanb, ttje ©pectreS banco, 

Slnb to tijiS £une are tjoroting : 
" gorbear ! forbear ! tEjougt) brcafs t(je |)cart, 
'©ainft ©ob in f)cacen tafc no $art. 
Sloro from tf$ 3Jctrj fceer,— 
©ob face tljij ©out for cuer !" 
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